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WILLING TO DIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 


CHAPTER LIV. DANGEROUS GROUND. 


Oxp Mr. Blount was a religious man. Sir 
Harry, whose ideas upon such subjects I 
never could exactly divine, went to church 
every Sunday; but he scoffed at bishops, 
and neither loved nor trusted clergymen. 
He had, however, family prayers every 
morning, at which good Mr. Blount offi- 
ciated, with evident happiness and peace in 
the light of his simple countenance. 

No radiance of this happy light was re- 
flected on the face of Sir Harry Rokestone, 
who sat by the mantelpiece, in one of the 
old oak arm-chairs, a colossal image of 
solitude, stern and melancholy, and never, 
it seemed to me, so much alone as at 
those moments which seem to draw other 
mortals nearer. I fancied that some as- 
sociations connected with such simple 
gatherings long ago, perhaps, recalled 
mamma to his thoughts; he seemed to sit 
ina stern and melancholy reverie, and he 
would often come over to me, when the 
prayer was ended, and, looking at me with 
great affection, ask gently : 

“Well, my little lass, do they try to 
make you happy here? Is there anything 
you think of that you’d like me to get 
down from Lunnon? You must think. 
I'd like to be doing little things for you ; 
think, and tell me this evening.” And at 
such times he would turn on me a look of 
full-hearted affection, and smooth my hair 
caressingly with his old hand. 

Sometimes he would say: “You like 
this place, you teil me; but the winters 
here, I'm thinking, will be too hard for 
you.” 


I would answer him. 
I think so pleasant.” 

“ Ay, but maybe ye’ll be getting a cough 
or something.” 

“No, I assure you I’m one of the few 
persons on earth who never take cold,” I 
urged, for I really wished to spend the 
winter at Golden Friars. 

“Well, pretty lass, ye shall do as you 
like best, but you mustn’t fall sick; if you 
do, what’s to become o’ the auld man ?” 

You must allow me here to help myself 
with my diary once more. I! am about to 
quote from what I find there, dated the 
following Sunday : 

“We went to Golden Friars to church 
as usual; and Mr. Marston, instead of per- 
forming his devotions twelve miles away, 
came with us. 


“There is nothing 


to walk home instead of driving. 


sent the carriage on to Dorracleugh. 

“Mr. Blount chooses to talk over the 
sermon, and I am sure thinks it profane to 
mention secular subjécts on Sunday. I 
think this a mistake; and I confess I 
was not sorry when good Mr. Blount 
stopped and told us he was going into 
Shenstone’s cottage. I felt that a respite 
of five minutes from the echoes of the good 
vicar’s sermon would be pleasant. But 
when he went on to say that he was 
going in to read some of the Bible and talk 
a little with the consumptive little boy, 
placing me under Mr. Marston’s escort for 
the rest of the walk, which was about a 
mile, I experienced a new alarm. I had 
no wish that Mr. Marston should return to 
his old heroics. 





“ But I like a good, cold, frosty winter,” 
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““T did not well know what to say or do, 
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“ After the service was ended, Sir Harry, 
who had a call to make, took leave of us. | 
The day was so fine that we were tempted , 


“We chose the path by the lake, and | 
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Mr. Blount’s good-bye came so suddenly. 
My making a difficulty about walking home 
with Mr. Marston would to him, who knew 
nothing of what had passed at Malory, have 
appeared an unaccountable affectation of 
prudery. I asked Mr. Blount whether he 
intended staying any time. He answered, 
half an hour at least, ‘and if the poor boy 
wishes it, I shall stay an hour,’ he added. 

“Mr. Marston, who, I am sure, per- 
fectly understood me, did not say a word. 
I had only to make the best of an uncom- 
fortable situation, and, very nervous, I 
nodded and smiled my farewell to Mr. 
Blount, and set out on my homeward 
march with Mr. Marston. 

“T need not have been in such a panic; 
it was very soon perfectly plain that Mr. 
Marston did not intend treating me to any 
heroics. 

“ ¢7 don’t know any one in the world I 
have a much higher opinion of than Mr. 
Blount,’ he said, ‘ but I do think it a great 
mercy to get away from him a little on 
Sundays; I can’t talk to him in his own 
way, and I turn simply into a Trappist; I 
become, I mean, perfectly dumb.’ 

“T agreed, but said that I had such a 
regard for Mr. Blount that I could not 
bring myself to vex him. 

«That is my rule also,’ he said, ‘only I 
carry it a little further, ever since I re- 
ceived my education,’ he smiled, darkly; 
‘that is, since I began to suffer, about 
three years ago, I have learned to practise 
it with all my friends. 
believe what constraint I often place upon 
myself to avoid saying that which is in my 
heart and next my lips, but which I fear— 
I fear with too good reason—might not be 
liked by others. There was a time, I dare 
say, when Hamlet blurted out everything 
that came into his mind, before he learned 
in the school of sorrow to say, “ but break 
my heart, for I must hold my tongue.” ’ 

“He looked very expressively, and I 
thought I knew perfectly what he meant, 
and that if by any blunder I happened to 
say a foolish thing, I might find myself, 
before I knew where I was, in the midst of 
a conversation as wild as that of the wood 
of Plas Ylwd. 

“In reply to this I said, not very 
adroitly : 

“ * And what a beautiful play Hamlet is! 
I have been trying to copy Retsch’s out- 
lines, but I have made such a failure. The 
faces are so fine and forcible, and the ex- 
pression of the hands is so wonderful, and 
my hands are so tame and clumsy; I can 
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do nothing but the ghost, and that is be- 
cause he is the only absurd figure in the 
series.’ 

“ * Yes,’ he acquiesced, ‘like a thing in 
an opera bouffe.’ 

“JT could perceive very plainly that my 
rather precipitate and incoherent excursion 
into Retsch’s outlines, into which he had fol- 
lowed me with the best grace he could, had 
wounded him, It was equally plain, how- 
ever, that he was in good faith practising 
the rule he had just now mentioned, and 
was by no means the insolent and over- 
bearing suitor he had shown himself in 
that scene, now removed alike by time and 
distance, in which I had before seen him. 

‘“‘ Nothing could be more submissive than 
he to my distinct decision that there was to 
be no more such wild talk. 

“For the rest of our walk he talked 
upon totally indifferent subjects. Certainly, 
of the two, I had been the most put out by 
his momentary ascent to a more tragic 
level. 

* J wonder now whether I did not pos- 
sibly suspect a great deal more than was 
intended. If so, what a fool I must have 
appeared! Is there anything so ridiculous 
as a demonstration of resistance where no 
attack is meditated? I began to feel so 
confused and ashamed that I hardly took 
the trouble to follow what he said. As we 
approached Dorracleugh, however, I began 
to feel more like myself. After a little 
silence he said what I am going to sei 
down; I have gone over it again and again 
in my mind; I know I have added no- 
thing, and I really think I write it very 
nearly exactly as he spoke it. 

“ «When I had that strange escape with 
my life from the Conway Castle,’ he said, ‘no 
man on earth was more willing and less fit 
to die than I. I don’t suppose there was 
a more miserable man in England. I had 
disappointed my uncle by doing what 
seemed a very foolish thing. I could not 
tell him my motive; no one knew it; the 
secret was not mine; everything combined 
to embarrass and crush me. I had the 
hardest thing on earth to endure; un- 
merited condemnation was my portion. 
Some good people whom, notwithstanding, 
I have learned to respect, spoke of me to my 
face as if I had committed a murder. My 
uncle understands me now, but he has not 
yet forgiven me. When I was at Malory, 
T was in a mood to shoot myself through 
the head; I was desperate, I was bitter, 
I was furious. Every unlucky thing 
that could happen did happen there. The 
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very people who had judged me most 
cruelly turned up; and among them one who 
forced a quarrel on me, and compelled that 
miserable duel, in which I wished at the 
time I had been killed myself.’ 

“T listened to all this with more interest 
than I allowed him to see, as we walked 
on together side by side, 1 looking down 
on the path before us, and saying nothing. 

“<¢Tf it were not for one or two feelings 
left me, I should not know myself for the 
shipwrecked man who thanked his young | 
hostess at Malory for her invaluable hospi- | 
tality,’ he said ; ‘ there are some things one | 
never forgets. I often think of Malory; I | 
have thought of it in all kinds of distant, | 
out-of-the-way, savage places; it rises be- | 
fore me, as I saw it last. My life has all 
gone wrong. While hope remains, we can | 
bear anything; but my last hope seems | 
pretty near its setting; and, when it is | 
out, I hope, seeing I cross and return in | 
all weathers, there is drowning enough in | 
that lake to give a poor fool, at last, a cool 
head and a quict heart.’ 

“Then, without any tragic pause, he 
turned to other things, lightly; and 
never looked towards me to discover | 
what effect his words were producing; 
but he talked on, and, now, very pleasantly. | 
We loitered a little at the hall-door. I did 
not want him to come into the drawing- | 
room, and establish himself there. Here | 
were the open door, the hall, the court-yard, 
the windows, all manner of possibilities for 
listeners, and I felt 1 was protected from 
any embarrassment that an impetuous 
companion might please to inflict 
favoured by a téte-d-tcte. 

“T must, however, do him justice; he 
seemed very anxious not to offend; very 
careful so to mask any disclosure of his 
feelings, as to leave me quite free to 
‘ienore’ it; and, as it seemed to me, on 
the watch to catch any evidence of my 
impatience. 

“ He is certainly very agreeable and odd ; 
and the time passed very pleasantly while 
we loitered in the court-yard. 

“Mr. Blount soon came up, and after a 
word or two, I left them, and ran up to my 
room.”’ 
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I did not care to go. Sir Harry Roke- 
stone and Mr. Blount were, of course, there ; 
Mr. Marston went, instead, to his farm, at 
the otherside; and I took a whim to go out 
on the lake, in a row-boat, in the direction 
of Golden Friars. My boatmen rowed me 
near enough to hear the music, which 
was very pretty; but we remained suffi- 
ciently far out, to prevent becoming mixed 
up with the other boats which lay near the 
shore. 

It was a pleasant, clear day, with no 
wind stirring, and although we were now 
fairly in winter, the air was not too sharp, 
and with just a rug about one’s feet, the 
weather was very pleasant. 

My journal speaks of this evening as 
follows: 

“Tt was, I think, near four o'clock, 
I told the men to row towards 
Dorracleugh. Before we reached it, the 
filmy haze of a winter’s evening began to 
steal over the landscape, and a red sunset 
streamed through the break in the fells 
above the town with so lovely an effect, 


| that I told the men to slacken their speed. 


So we moved, with only a dip of the oar, 
now and then; and I looked up the mere, 
enjoying the magical effect. 

‘“ A boat had been coming, a little in our 
wake, along the shore; I had observed it, 
but without the slightest curiosity; not 
even with a conjecture that Sir Harry and 
Mr. Blount might be returning in it, for I 
knew that it was arranged that they were 
to come back together in the carriage. 

“Voices from this boat caught my ear; 
and one suddenly, that startled me, just 
as it neared us. It glided up. 1 fancy 
about thirty yards were between the sides 
of the two boats; and the men, like those 
in my boat, had plainly been ordered merely 
to dip their oars, and were now moving 
abreast of ours; the drips from their oars 
sparkled like drops of molten metal. What 
| heard—the only thing I now heard—was 
the harsh nasal voice of Monsieur Droqville. 

“ There he was, in his black dress, stand- 
ing in the stern of the boat, looking round 
on the landscape, from point to point. The 
light, as he looked this way and that, 


| touched his energetic bronzed features, the 


| folds of his dress, and the wet planks of 


CHAPTER LY. MR. CARMEL TAKES HIS LEAVE, 
Anout this time there was a sort of féte at 
Golden Friars. Three very pretty fountains 
were built by Sir Richard Mardykes and 
Sir Harry, at the upper end of the town, in 
which they both have property; and the 
opening of these was a sort of gala. 


| the boat, with a fire that contrasted with 
| the grey shadows behind and about. 


“J heard him say, pointing with his out- 
stretched arm, ‘ And is that Dorracleugh ?’ 
To which one of the people in the boat 
made him an answer. 

“IT can’t think of that question without 
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terror. What has brought that man down 
here? What interest can he have in seek- 
ing out Dorracleugh, except that it happens 
to be my present place of abode ? 

“Tam sure he did not see me. When 
he looked in my direction, the sun was in 
his eyes, and my face in shadow; I don’t 
think he can have seen me. But that 
matters nothing if he has come down for 
any purpose connected with me.” 

A sure instinct told me that Monsieur 
Droqville would be directed inflexibly by 
the interests of his order, to consult which, 
at all times, unawed by consequences to 
himself or others, was his stern and narrow 
duty. 

Here, in this beautiful and sequestered 
corner of the world, how far, after all, I 
had been from quiet! Well might I cry 
with Campbell’s exile— 

Ah! cruel fate, wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace where no perils can chase me. 

My terrors hung upon a secret I dared 
not disclose. There was no one to help 
me; for I could consult no one. 

The next day I was really ill. I re- 
mained in my room. I thought Monsieur 
Droqville would come to claim an inter- 
view; and perhaps would seek, by the 
power he possessed, to force me to be- 
come an instrument in forwarding some of 
his plans, affecting either the faith or the 
property of others. I was in an agony of 
suspense and fear. 

Days passed; a week; and no sign of 
Monsieur Droqville. I began to breathe. 
He was not a man, I knew, to waste 
weeks, or even days, in search of the pic- 
turesque, in a semi-barbarous region like 
Golden Friars. 

At leagth I summoned courage to speak 
to Rebecca Torkill. I told her I had seen 
Monsieur Droqville, and that I wanted her, 
without telling the servants at Dorracleugh, 
to make inquiry at the George and Dragon, 
whether a person answering that descrip- 
tion had been there. No such person was 
there. 

So, I might assume, he was gone. He 
had come with Sir Richard Mardykes, I 
conjectured, from Carsbrook, where he 
often was. But such a man was not likely 
to make even a pleasure excursion, with- 
out an eye to business. He had, I sup- 
posed, made inquiries ; possibly, he had set 
a watch upon me. Under the eye of such 
a master of strategy as Monsieur Droqville 
I could not feel quite at ease. 

Nevertheless, in a little time, such 
serenity as I had enjoyed at Dorracleugh, 
gradually returned ; and I enjoyed a routine 





life, the dulness of which would have been 
in another state of my spirits insupport- 
able, with very real pleasure. 

We were now deep in winter; and in 
its snowy shroud how beautiful the land. 
scape looked! Cold, but stimulating and 
pleasant was the clear, dry air; and our 
frost-bound world sparkled in the wintry 
sun. 

Old Sir Harry Rokestone, a keen sports- 
man, proof as granite against cold, was out 
by moonlight on the grey down with his 
old-fashioned duck-guns, and, when the lake 
was not frozen over, with two hardy men 
manoeuvring his boat for him. Town-bred 
Mr. Blount contented himself with his brisk 
walk, stick in hand, and a couple of the 
dogs for companions to the town, and Mr. 
Marston was away upon some mission, on 
which his uncle had sent him, Mr. Blount 
said, to try whether he was “capable of 
business and steady.” 

One night, at this time, as I sat alone 
in the drawing-room, I was a little sur- 
prised to see old Rebecca Torkill come in 
with her bonnet and cloak on, looking 
mysterious and important. Shutting the 
door, she peeped cautiously round. 

“What do you think, miss? Wait; 
listen,” she ali but whispered, with her 
hand raised, as she trotted up to my side. 
“Who do you think I saw, not three minutes 
ago, at the lime-trees, near the lake ?” 

I was staring in her face, filled with 
shapeless alarms. 

“IT was coming home from Farmer Shen- 
stone’s, where I went with some tea for 
that poor little boy that’s ailing, and just 
as I got over the stile, who should | 
see, as plain as I see you now, but Mr. 
Carmel, just that minute got out of his 
boat, and making as if he was going to 
walk up to the house. He knew me the 
minute he saw me—it is a very bright 
moon—and he asked me how I was; and, 
then, how you were, most particular; and 
he said he was only for a few hours in 
Golden Friars, and took a boat on the 
chance of seeing you for a minute, but that 
he did not know whether you would like 
it, and he begged of me to find out and 
bring him word. If you do he’s waiting 
down there, Miss Ethel, and what shall | 
say ?” 

“Come with me,” I said, getting up 
quickly; and, putting on in a moment 
my seal-skin jacket and my hat, without 
another thought or word, much to Ke- 
becca’s amazement, I sallied out into the 
still night air. Turning the corner of the 
old building, at the end of the court-yard, 
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I found myself treading with rapid steps 
the crisp grass, under a dazzling moon, and 
before me the view of the distant fells, 
throwing their snowy peaks high into the 
air, with the solemn darkness of the lake, 
and its silvery gleams below, and the 
shadowy gorge and great lime-trees in 
the foreground. Down the gentle slope I 
walked swiftly, leaving Rebecca Torkill a 
jong way behind. 

I was now under the towering lime- 
trees. I paused; with a throbbing heart 
I held my breath. I heard hollow steps 
coming up on the other side of the file of 
gigantic stems. I passed between, and saw 
Mr. Carmel walking slowly toward me. 
In a moment he was close to me, and took 
my hand in his old kindly way. 

“This is very kind; how can I thank 
you, Miss Ware} PI had hardly hoped | to be 
allowed to call at the house; I am going a 
long journey, and have not been quite so well 
as I used to be, and I thought that if I lost 
this opportunity, in this uncertain world 
I might never see my pupil again. I 
could hardly bear that, without just saying 
good-bye.” 

“And you are going ?” 
his hand. 

“Yes, indeed ; the ocean will be between 
us soon, and half the world, and I am not 
to return.” 

All his kindness rose up before me— 
his thoughtful goodness, his fidelity—and I 
felt for a moment on the point of crying. 

He was muffied in furs, and was looking 
thin and ill, and in the light of the moon 
the lines of his handsome face were marked, 
as if carved in ivory. 

“You and your old tutor have had a 
great many quarrels, and always made it 
up again; and now at last we part, 1 am 
sure, good friends.” 

- You are going, and you’re ill,”’ was all 
I could say; ‘but I was conscious ‘there was 
something of that wild tone that real sorrow 
gives in my voice. 

“ How often I have thought of you, Miss 
Ethel—how often I shall think of you, be 
my days many or few. How often !” 

“Tam so sorry, Mr. Carmel—so awfully 
sorry!” J repeated. I had not unclasped 
my hand; I was looking in his thin, pale, 
smiling face, with the s: addest augury. 

= I want you to remember me; it is folly, 
I know, but it is a harmless folly; all 
human nature shares in it, and’ "_—_there 
was a little tremble, and a momentary in- 
terruption—“ and your old tutor, the sage 
who lectured you so wisely, is, after all, no 
less a fool than the rest. Will you keep 


I said, wringing 





this little cross ? It belonged to my mother, 
and is, by permission of my superiors, my 
own, so you may accept it with a clear con- 
science,” he smiled. “If you wear it, or 
even let it lie upon your table, it will some- 
times ’—the same momentary interruption 
occurred again—“ it may perhaps remind 
you of one who took a deep interest in 
you.” 

It was a beautiful little gold cross, with 
five brilliants in it. 

** And oh, Ethel! 
once again.” 

He led me—it was only a step or two 
—out of the shadow of the tree into the 
bright moonlight, and, still holding my 
hand, looked at me intently for a little 
time with a smile, to me, the saddest that 
ever mortal face wore. 

‘“* And now, here she stands, my wayward, 
generous, clever Ethel! How proud I was 
of my pupil! The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,” he said, gently. “ And oh! in 
the day when our Redeemer makes up his 


let me look at you 


jewels, may you be precious among them. 
e ? ra 5 


I have seen you; farewell.” 

Suddenly he raised my hand, and kissed 
it gently, twice. Then he turned, and walked 
rapidly down to the water’s edge, and 
stepped into the boat. The men dipped 
their oars, and the water rose like diamonds 
from the touch. I saw his dark figure 
standing, with arm extended, for a mo- 
ment, in the stern, in his black cloak, 
pointing towards Golden Friars. The boat 
was now three lengths away; twenty; 
fifty; out on the bosom of the stirless 
water. The tears that I had restrained 
burst forth, and sobbing as if my heart 
would break I ran down to the margin of 
the lake, and stood upon the broad, flat 
stone, and waved my hand wildly and 
unseen towards my friend, whom I knew I 
was never to see again. 

I stood there watching, till the shape of 
the boat and the sound of the oars were 
quite lost in the grey distance. 





IN SEARCH OF “BEGGAR SMITH.” 

I was lately told that the poor people of 
a large district of Surrey, between places so 
remote from each other as Richmond and 
Guildford, inclusive of Wandsworth, Mort- 
lake, Putney, Barnes, Croydon, Epsom, 
Reigate, Mickleham, Dorking, and a score 
of other towns and villages, were in the 
enjoyment of considerable benefacti: ns be- 
queathed to them by a gentleman — no, 
not a gentleman, my informant said — 
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but a man of the name of Smith, who 
lived in the reigns of James the First 
and Charles the First. I was told that 
this particular Mr. Smith was a beggar; 
that he was known all over the country 
as “ Beggar Smith;’ and that, instead 
of leaving any money to Leatherhead, 
he had bequeathed a whip to that parish, 
because he had been whipped out of it; 
and that, to the neighbouring parish 
of Ashtead, he had left a bridle for the 
mouths of the scolds and viragos, who, in- 
stead of bestowing alms upon him, had 
refused to ‘moderate the rancour of their 
tongues,’ whenever he made his appearance 
in their pleasant village. ‘ Beggar Smith” 
was represented as having left money 
enough to render a poor-rate unnecessary 
in the districts over which it was his plea- 
sure to scatter his bounty. I asked if 
Smith was a licensed beggar? My in- 
formant could not say. But, if Smith were 
a licensed beggar, the town of Leatherhead 
would have had no right to whip him, so 
that my supposition and the legend did 
not tally well together. Anyhow, as I 
lived in one of the parishes benefited, 
I resolved to make inquiries in re Mr. 
Smith, and ascertain, if possible, the sam 
he had left, and whether or no he had 
really been a beggar, as tradition affirmed. 

I first got scent of Smith at Epsom, where 
a venerable pauper, out on leave from the 
union workhouse, told me he knew summut 
about “ Beggar Smith.” His bounties were 
distributed to the poor of the town at 
Christmas, and amounted, he thought, to 
as much as forty-seven pounds per annum. 
“Was he a beggar?” “Yes, Smith was 
a beggar, there was no mistake about 
that; leastways, he had always heard so. 
Ax anybody you like who knows any- 
thing, and they’ll tell you that he was 
whipped for begging, and a great shame 
too. Besides, anybody could find out all 
about Smith by just going into the vestry- 
room at St. Martin’s church, where his will 
was framed and glazed, and stuck up on 
the wall, with his name to it in letters of 
gold.”’ He would show me the church if 
{ liked, for the price of a pint o’ beer. 
“ He hadn’t tasted beer for a lone time, and | 
a drop would do him good.” ‘This modest 
bargain having been struck, we made our 
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forth the particulars of a voluntary gift 
which had been made in his lifetime to the 
poor of Epsom, by Henry Smith, and that it 
was dated on the 16th of January, in the 
second year of the reign of His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty James the First, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland (1604), 
On referring that same afternoon to the 
folio History of the County of Surrey, I 
learned from its pages in a curt entry, that 
Henry Smith, Esquire, by a will dated in 
1627, had bequeathed large sums, de- 
rived from the rental of certain farms and 
estates in the county of Sussex, to the poor 
of certain parishes in Surrey. Whatever 
might be thought of the will, it did not 
look much like the act ofa beggar to be 
giving away, with splendid liberality, his 
worldly goods and possessions during his 
lifetime for the benefit of the poor. The 
more I thought upon the matter, the more 
I became convinced that, beggar or no 
beggar, Henry Smith was no common 
man, but a philanthropist who did his 
own good in his own lifetime, and did not 
wait to be generous till he lay on his death- 
bed. I heard more about him afterwards 
in the parish of Mickleham, where the 
money of “Beggar Smith,” if beggar he 
were, continued to be employed, in 1872, 
in relieving the distresses of the aged and 
infirm poor, and in other meritorious ae- 
tions. 

In Dorking the same story was told of 
the benefactions of the worthy man whom 
everybody persisted in calling a beggar. 
All through the country the poor had 
heard of and benefited by his bounty. The 
poor invariably supported their assertion of 
his beggarhood by citing as proof positive 
the “whip” which he had bequeathed to 
Leatherhead, and the bridle, or, according 
to some, the “ gag,” left for the benefit of 
the gossips of Ashtead. But people of a 
superior rank in life, when asked what 
authority there was for these stories, gene- 
rally admitted that there was none, except 
tradition. By a gentlemanlearned in the law 
[ was informed that Smith had in the year 
1620, sixteen years after his gift to the poor 
of Epsom, executed a “ deed of uses,” and 
that a decree of the Court of Chancery had 
been given concerning the same, in which 
Henry Smith, Esquire, was plaintiff, and 
the Most Noble the Karl of Essex, anc 
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way to the church, where the organist was 
busy tuning the organ, and easily procured 
admission to the vestry-room. The docu- 
ment of which I was in search hung upor 
the wall, ina dark corner, but by mounting 
muniment box, of 


on an antique chest, or 


. . : 4 £ 
carved oak, I was enabled to read that it set | gether with the last will and testament ot 


others, were defendants. These documents 
it appeared had been reprinted from time 
to time during the last two hundred and 
fifty years for the guidance of the authori 


ties of the several parishes interested, t0- 
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Henry Smith, dated, as I have said, in 1627, | greater number of his trustees. As the 


the year in which he died. These documents | 


I succeeded in obtaining, and found that 
they threw great light on the benevolent 


character of Smith, who, beggar or no | 


beggar, had acted for the last twenty-seven 
years of his life the part of a singularly 
unselfish and high-minded gentleman. 

It does not appear of what business or pro- 
fession he was, but it is clear that he pos- 
sessed a ‘*mansion’”’ in Silver-street, in the 
parish of St. Olave’s, Southwark. Several 
noble and eminent persons were indebted to 
him in large sums of money, and he was the 
owner in fee-simple of the manors and farms 
of Warbleton, Southwick, and Iwood (or 
Highwood) with their appurtenances, in the 
county of Sussex, and other manors, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments in the county 
of Middlesex. Looking at the sums he 
lent to some members of the aristocracy of 
the period, it seems difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that he was a money-lender by 
profession. Among the persons indebted 
to him were the Earl of Essex, ten thou- 
sand pounds; Sir Edward Francis, three 
thousand pounds; John Middleton, Esquire, 
four thousand pounds; Sir Richard Lum- 
ley, one thousand pounds ; and Mr. Serjeant 
Amhurst, one thousand pounds. Henry 
Smith—unlike too many who have clung to 
their money to the last moments of their 
lives, and left large charities and benefac- 
tions to the poor after death, often to the ex- 
clusion of their own families—did not make 
his generosity posthumous, but freely gave 
up his whole estate into the hands of 
trustees for the immediate relief of want 
and suffering. He reserved to himself for 
his residence during life his mansion in 
Silver-street ; kept possession of one hun- 


dred pounds in ready money to help him | 
along till his own small share of his own | 
rents became due to him, and stipulated | 
at he should be regularly paid by his | 


th 
trustees the sum of five hundred pounds 
per annum for his maintenance. 


rest of his fortune he freely and un- 


reservedly gave up to the poor, charging | 
ys p : 


his trustees, thirteen in number, among 
whom were the Earls of Essex and Dorset, 
to see that his intentions were duly carried 
out. These intentions were set forth 
the deed of uses:—The relief of 
prisoners, and of hurt and maimed soldiers ; 


the giving of marriage portions to poor | 
maids; the apprenticing of poor lads to | 
useful trades; the relief of persons who had | 


sustained loss by shipwreck or fire, or any 
other charitable purposes whatsoever that 
Should seem desirable to any seven or 








All the | 


in | 
poor | 


interest of the debts due to him was amply 
ficient to provide the five hundred 
| pounds per annum which he reserved for 
himself, it follows that all the rents of his 
farms and manors and other landed pro- 
| perty were handed over to the poor and 
suffering, to be administered by the noble- 
men and in whom he had 
placed his confidence. F the better 
carrying out of his purpose, he directed 
that his trustees, the Earl of Essex, Sir 
Christopher Nevil, Sir Richard Lumley, Sir 
George Crooke, and nine others, “should 
with all convenient speed procure from his 
majesty, his heirs and successors, a license 
under the Great Seal of England, to be 
granted to the Governors of Christ’s Hos- 
| pital in London, and their successors, to 
| receive and take in mortmain, the rents, 
moneys, and personal estates of the said 
Henry Smith, to purchase farms, manors, 
messuages, tenements, hereditaments, &c., 
the proceeds and rents of which to be dis- 
tributed in the same way as the rents 
accruing from his three manors and farms 
of Warbleton, Smithwick, and Iwood.” 
While defining more particularly the classes 
of people whom he intended to benefit, he 
m limitations to exclude the criminal 
and the undeserving. As an instruction 
| to the churchwardens and overseers of the 
several parishes included, or to be included, 
within the ever-widenin scope of his 
charity, he declared that his bounty was 
intended for the relicf of aged, 
infirm people; of married per 
more children born to them in lawful wed- 
lock than their labours could maintain; of 
poor orphans ; « f such poor people as kept 
themselves and their families to honest 
labour, without receipt of parish aid; and 
apprenticing of their children at the 
He expressly excluded all 
who were 
common 
who 
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poor, and 
ns having 


for 
age of fifteen. 
persons leading criminal lives, or 
guilty of excessive drinking, all 
swearers and pilferers, and servants 
had been incorrigibly disobedient to their 


all who 


ri? 
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masters and mistresses, vacrant: 
had no constant dwelling, and able-bodied 
persons who refused to work when work 
was provided for them. 
Such were the voluntary gifts of Henry 
Smith to his fellow-creatures during twenty- 
| three years before he died. It does not ap- 
pear, though he had allowed himself five 
hundred pounds a year, that he lived up to 
his income, for in 1627, having dispos- 
essed himself of everyt x but his dwell- 
and his annuity, he 


by which he lef 
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use executed a 
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sums for charitable purposes, and as tokens 
of goodwill to his friends and dependents. 
He was apparently unmarried, as he left 
one thousand pounds to his poor relations 
—meaning thereby his sister’s children— 
and appointed his nephew, one Henry 
Jackson, a grocer, to be his executor. To 
Henry Steven Gent, his servant, he left 
one hundred pounds; to the poor captives, 
who had been made slaves by the Turkish 
(probably Algerine) pirates, one thousand 
pounds, to be invested in such a manner, 
by the lord mayor and sheriffs of London, 
as to produce sixty pounds per annum; to 
the children of one Daborre, a carpenter 
in Richmond, fifty pounds; to Richard 
Owen, “ gentleman servant,” or valet to 
the Dean of Westminster, one hundred 
pounds; to the poor of Wandsworth, five 
hundred pounds; to the poor of Reigate, 
one thousand pounds; to the child of his 
servant, Michael Montgomery, ten pounds ; 
and to other two of his servants an annuity 
of ten pounds each. He forgave John 
Walker, of Billingsgate, a debt of two hun- 
dred pounds, money lent, and bequeathed 
two hundred pounds to the Countess of 
Dorset. Several sums due to him, amount- 
ing to nearly ten thousand pounds—appa- 
rently a portion of the unpaid debts of the 
Earl of Essex and others—he left for the 
purchasing and buying in of appropriations 
for the relief and maintenance of godly 
preachers, and the better furtherance of 
knowledge and religion. To the parish 
of St. Olave’s, where he resided, he only 
left five pounds, and to the parishes of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East and St. Anne’s, 
each the same sum. To the Dowager 
Lady Delaware he bequeathed one hun- 
dred pounds, and to his nephew and 
executor, Henry Jackson, the grocer, the 
same sum. ‘To a person whom he called 
“ Good wife Seabright”’ he left twenty shil- 
lings only—a small sum, if she deserved 
to be called “ good,” and had in any way 
shown her goodness to himself. To the 
poor of Richmond, in Surrey, he devised 
one thousand pounds, owing to him 
by Serjeant Amburst a fact which 
strengthens the suspicion that the said 
Amhurst, as well as the Earl of Essex and 
the other debtors, had not discharged them- 
selves of their liabilities, between the time 
of the dced of uses and the execution of the 
will. <A succeeding passage in the will 
shows clearly that his other debtors, Sir 
Edward Francis, John Middleton, Esquire, 
and Sir Richard Lumley, had also neglected 
to pay up, on the erroneous belief that it 
was his intention to release them. He 





therefore asserted emphatically that such 
was by no means his intention, and directed 
his executors to demand and require of 
them, and of the Earl of Essex, the punctual 
repayment, with interest, of all advances 
made to them. Between the date of the 
deed of uses and the execution of the will 
he had acquired estates, manors, and mes- 
suages in the counties of Kent, Gloucester, 
and Worcester, the rents of which he also 
devoted to the general purposes of his 
trust. But as his free gifts, according to 
the directions of his deed of uses, had not 
been administered according to his inten- 
tion by the trustees, he revoked in his will 
all former wills and testaments, and all 
former trusts, grants, gifts, assurances, 
conveyances, and powers whatsoever touch- 
ing or concerning his said lands, goods, 
moneys, &c.,and appointed Alderman Whit- 
more, of London, his nephew, Henry Jack- 
son, the grocer, and four other persons to 
be his executors, “ earnestly praying them 
to be careful” in seeing that there should 
be no further mistakes. 

In a codicil, in which he bequeathed one 
thousand pounds to his nephew, Jackson, it 
appears that the will, which was proved on 
the 20th of June, 1628, makes no mention of 
the “ whip” said to have been bequeathed to 
Leatherhead, nor of the “ gag” or “ bridle” 
to Ashtead, so that the general tradition 
of the county rests on no better founda- 
tion than a fairy tale. Nevertheless, it is 
possible that Smith, in his early life, may 
have been a beggar, as tradition aflirms, 
and may have inherited unexpectedly, from 
some distant relative, the ample fortune of 
which he made in later life such benevolent 
use. <A legend so widely spread must have 
had some sort of foundation. Smith may 
have jocularly expressed his intention of 
making the fabulous Leatherhead and Ash- 
tead bequests, and thus given currency to 
a piece of gossip, which, by constant re- 
iteration during nine generations of paupers, 
has gradually hardened itself in popular 
belief into the consistency of a fact. It 
might be interesting to ascertain how much 
of Smith’s money, during all these genera- 
tions, has found its way into the hands of 
the lawyers, or has been diverted from the 
uses of the poor by the expenses of ma- 
nagement. lt might also be a fair subject 
of inquiry whether the gifts have not more 
greatly tended to demoralise than to ele- 
vate the persons for whose benefit they 
were intended. An old woman of seventy 
in my parish receives ten shillings annually, 
and expends it regularly on a Christmas 
joint, a plum-pudding, and a bottle of gin. 
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Perhaps none but a teetotaller would see 
any harm in this old lady’s festivities at 
Mr. Smith’s expense. And if Smith’s 
mouey were wholly devoted to the relief 
of the aged, the infirm, and the suffering 
poor, and went in diminution of the poor- 
rates, all but the hardest and rigidest of 
political economists might smile approval. 
The estate, which the manipulation of the 
law has rendered much less productive than 
it might have been, is administered by the 
Charity Commissioners under the authority 
of the Court of Chancery, and is not likely 
to suffer any further diminution, 





THE MODERN ROMAN. 


Upon entering what were once the Ro- 
man States, after crossing either the late 
Tuscan or Neapolitan frontier, the tra- 
veller will remark a change in the coun- 
tenances of the people as striking as if 
he had passed from a seaport to a manu- 
facturing town. Nor can he help observ- 
ing, that the alteration visible in the ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants is as great as 
the difference in the face of the respective 
regions. In either case, he has left a rich 
and highly cultivated district for a scene 
of neglect and desolation. He has lost the 
cheerful look and sunburnt features of 
active industry, to meet too often the 
yellow hue of disease and the listless lounge 
of indolence. . 

The first walk which a stranger takes 
within the walls of Rome itself, will also 
show that perfect health is much more 
rarely to be met with here than in any of 
the neighbouring cities. The peasantry, 
indeed, who are to be seen attending market 
in the Piazza Navona or the Piazza della 
Rotonda, are tolerably robust, well-condi- 
tioned fellows. But stroll through the more 
densely inhabited districts —the Campo 
Marzo, for instance—observe the squalid, 
sallow look of half the population, listen to 
the wheezing cough of one old man, mark 
the agueish shiver of another—and thank 
Heaven that you are able to pay a mere 
visit to Rome, instead of being obliged to 
make it your constant residence. 

Fevers during the summer are notori- 
ously endemic in Rome: and the fear of 
them is so great that on grand public occa- 
sions—such as the Carnival, a ceremony at 
St. Peter’s, or anything of that kind— 
persons are to be seen, mixing with the 
crowd, having their nostrils stuffed with the 
leaves of aromatic herbs, as a preventive 
against infection. Towards the approach 
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of Christmas, numbers, particularly old 
people, are carried off by inflammation of 
the chest, occasioned by the keen and frosty 
evenings, to which their constitutions are 
so little inured, and which their dwellings 
are so little able to resist. 

The experience of a week is sufficient to 
prove that Rome contains an unusual pro- 
portion of dwarfs and deformed persons; 
and as the Italians are almost universally a 
handsome race, the fact is, perhaps, to be 
accounted for by the Roman custom of 
bandaging infants. The little image of our 
Saviour, [1 Santo Bambino, which is ex- 
posed to the reverence of the public on the 
Epiphany or Festa dei tre Ré, at the church 
of Santa Maria in Araceli, and elsewhere, 
is an exact model of the Roman method of 
swathing infants, except that it hasa crown 
on its head and that the tips of its toes 
are uncovered. How far this costume is 
a correct representation of the swaddling 
clothes mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, 
learned antiquaries must determine. 

The poor little creature, soon after its 
birth, is swathed up, as far as the very 
arm-pits, in innumerable folds of linen, 
which seem to fit it as closely and as in- 
flexibly as the casing of an Egyptian 
mummy. How often the infant is released 
from this imprisonment, we cannot tell. 
While it remains there, it can just move 
its arms and turn its little head from side 
to side. Butas to any of those kicks or 
springs by which children in the nurse’s 
arms are accustomed, with us, to try their 
strength and develope their muscles, they 
are utterly impracticable. With such a 
physical education, the wonder is that the 
populace of Rome should be able to display 
so many straight forms and well-made 
figures as it really can turn ont. 

As streets and markets are the places to 
which we must resort to obtain a correct 
notion of the outward condition of the 
lower classes, so private balls and the Opera 
House will exhibit fair specimens of the 
higher orders. And here, it must be con- 
fessed, we generally find a most pleasing 
spectacle. Wherever we look, both men 
and women with great personal attractions 
are to be seen in numbers. Handsome 
men and beautiful women are anything but 
rarities. In fact, one may venture to opine 
—although it may appear rank heresy— 
that Italian women are the most beautiful 
creatures in the world, and that the Roman 
ladies are the most beautiful women in 
Italy. The men in Florence and the women 
in Rome are amongst the noblest specimens 
of the human race. True it is that, as the 
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ladies advance in life, they are apt to become 
a little full-blown, but still they seldom lose 
the fineness of their extremities or degene- 
rate into mere fatness. 

Such, however, is not the case with the 
lower orders. In the south, the extreme 
classes of society are marked by differences 
even more distinctive than they are in 
England. While the lady of high degree 
merely grows a little heavier with the in- 
crease of her days, thefemale peasant becomes 
frequently frightful to see. Hard labour, 
low diet, violent passions, and exposure to 
a scorching sun, in a few years produce a 
change that is scarcely to be credited. The 
round cheek of the maiden soon becomes 
channelled with wrinkles; its healthy tint 
of clear olive-brown is exchanged for hues 
of gamboge and burnt-umber; and the 
person who, in her youth, possessed no 
small share of beauty, stands before you 
a hag of indescribable hideousness. 

Parini, in his mock-heroic poem, Il Mat- 
tino, Il Mezzo-giorno, Il Vespero, e La 
Notte — Morning, Noon, Evening, and 
Night, has given a very particular and en- 
tertaining account of the manner in which 
a Roman fashionable of his time spent the 
day ; and it is still well worth studying. 

Parini begins with the Morning, and 
tells us that the Roman exquisite awakes 
late, having stayed late at some supper or 
ball. While still in bed his dandy valet 
steals in to ask whether he please to take 
chocolate or coffee. If inclined to be stout, 
he orders coffee; but if leanness be his 
tendency, he calls for chocolate, happy if, 
while drinking it, no dun of a tailor is an- 
nounced, to demand with infinite politeness 
the payment of his bill. This wretch de- 
spatched, more welcome visitors enter. 
The French master, the musician, and the 
dancer, each struggle for the happiness of 
lecturing on his respective art, while our 
signore quietly sips his coffee and asks the 
news. Having thus gossiped away and got 
rid of so large a portion of the morning, he 
dismisses his professors, intending to take 
a lesson to-morrow or the next day. The 
vulgar, who see these learned men daily 


passing and repassing through the gate of 


his palazzo, admire his proficiency accord- 
ingly. And now that he can no longer 
bear to lounge in bed, he rises. And in 
this manner Parini follows his hero through 
his daily life. 
Parini’s poem may be a faithful picture ; 
and as it is written with great humour and 
cleverness, the reader cannot avoid being 
amused by it. But still it gives no more in- 
sight into popular manners than one of our 








ultra-fashionable or ultra-sensational novels 
does into those of the great mass of English 
society. It is therefore unsatisfactory, after 
all, and the observer who is fond of study- 
ing national traits will naturally look for 
something more. Now there are features 
in the modern Roman character so promi- 
nent that those who run may read. And, 
first, we will get rid of the ungracious part 
of our office, and mention those points 
which we would gladly pass in silence. 

The modern Roman, then, the man of 
the people, is grasping. In money trans- 
actions he has no conscience whatever. If 
you present him with a douceur or tip, as 
a reward for any service, he will pretend 
to be dissatisfied, although you may have 
given him double what he has a right to 
expect. Instead of showing himself grate- 
ful for your liberality, he will remain stand- 
ing before you with a downcast air, and 
grumble, ‘‘ E poco,” “it is little,” in order to 
extort more from your good nature. In 
selling or bargaining, he will ask twice as 
much for an article as it is worth, and as 
he intends to take. Moreover, when de- 
tected and resisted, he displays no sense of 
shame—for it is the practice of his country 
—but immediately closes with your offer, 
and allows its justness. A stranger who 
could not speak either French or Italian 
with tolerable fluency, and was not well 
acquainted with the local value of commo- 
dities, would be sure to pay for everything 
considerably more per cent than he ought. 
“‘ Prezzi fissi,”” “ fixed prices,” is often la- 
belled up against a shop window, in order to 
entice Englishmen to enter. It really does 
spare a great waste of time and temper; 
since, otherwise, it would be necessary to 
go through an indefinite quantity of bar- 
gaining before arriving at the real selling 
price. But the Romans consider them- 
selves to be, and really are, pure in this re- 
spect, when compared with the Neapolitan 
professors of the art of fleecing. 

He is untruthful. When he opens his 
mouth to speak, you can never be sure 
that truth will proceed from it. Here, 
again, the frequency of the offence takes 
away from the disgrace which is ordinarily 
attached to it. He is not surprised if you 
disbelieve his statements; and he enter- 
tains a high opinion of your acuteness 
when you contradict his most solemn 
assertions. 

He is pusillanimous, except when ex- 
cited. Why else should two or three 
assassins be occasionally able to brave the 
whole population? Why else should cer- 


tain localities be avoided with terror in a 
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city containing a hundred and fifty. thou- 
sand inhabitants? When Romans turn 
brigands (which now and then is the case), 
they always scour the country in troops 
incomparably larger than the party they 
intend to attack, overwhelming them by 
their numbers, rather than by their bravery. 

He is illiterate, which is not his fault. 


Few among the lower classes can either | is worked, 
+ | stream, and sits quictly by, waiting with 


read or write. Public scribes and lett 


writers are to be seen sitting before their | pat 


tables in the open air, with groups of 


peasants or artizans collected round them, 
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ard, and runs a vessel along it 
with a pulley and string. His ferry-boats 
cross the stream without any labour, being 
propelled by the current striking against 
the side of the vessel f: d to long 
rope, upon the same principle of 
lution of forces by which a kite is made to 
fly in the air. He fishes with a net which 
like a water-wheel, by the 
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Even the parochial clergy are not so well 
educated as we should expect them to be 
and they occasionally produce 
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the inscription “ Orate pro animabus 
funtorum.” Even in writing Italian, 
Romans spell their language correc tly. A 
bill or a letter from respectable per 
of the middle class in Rome, frequently 
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easy consequence of the former defect 
Books might be written to illustrate 
point. Living, until quite lately, under 
government which may ali be 
a theocracy, and closely watched by : 
numerous priesthood, it is scarce ly p ssible 
that he should be other than he is. There 
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but from principle. He considers alms-giv- 
ing as a religious exercise. When money is 
distributed without much attention to the 
just claims and real merits of the receiver, 
it will frequently be ill-bestowed, and a race 
of impostors and professed beggars will be 
produced and encouraged. Still, whatever 
may be the result, the Roman is charitable. 
And it is well that he is so; for, in Rome, 
the person who is overtaken by indigence 
or sickness must trust principally to that 
source for assistance. The prisoners who 
were confined in the Capitol during the 
papal sway seemed to be well aware of the 
tenderness of heart of their countrymen 
in this respect. Upon all occasions, and 
more especially on Sundays and holidays, 
they begged most vociferously through 
their iron-grated windows, and received 
whatever you might please to bestow in a 
little linen bag dangling by a string at the 
end of a long cane, which they managed as 
we handle a fishing-rod. It would have 
been easy for an accomplice thus to convey 
to them knives, files, and so on; but the 
police did not seem to apprehend such a 
possibility—at all events they took no mea- 
sures to prevent it. 

The popes also did their best to excite | 
the liberality of individuals towards their | 
poorer brethren. Before the adoption of 
the decimal coinage, on the half-pauls (a 
silver coin equivalent to about twopence 
halfpenny) there were various inscriptions 
intended to remind their possessor that 
they were to be given away, not spent. 
For example, “ Date et dabitur,” “Give 
and it shall be given;” “Egeno opes,” 
“ Help to the wretched ;” “ Pauperi porrige 
manum,” “Stretch out your hand to the 
poor ;” “ Auxilium de sancto,” “ Help from 
the holy ;” and many other sentences of 
similar import formed the reverse of the 
coin, and might sometimes serve to excite 
the flagging benevolence of those who 
could spare a trifle to relieve their fellow- 
creatures. 

The Roman is frugal; he wastes nothing. 
When he kills even a chicken he saves the 
blood and makes it into puddings. Gold- 
finches, tomtits, and little fishes about half 
an inch long, are not neglected as useless, 
but are collected in sufficient quantities to 
furnish a meal. The taste for devouring 
these miserable fry is nothing new in that 
locality. ‘‘ Augustus Cesar,” says Sue- 
tonius, “secundarium panem et minutos 
pisciculos maximé appetebat’’—was parti- 
cularly fond of household or brown bread 
and very tiny little fis] The discovery 





«6 


the British with similar tastes. The Roman 
applies to a useful purpose that which the 
poorest Englishman would consider as 
offal, and would throw upon a dunghill 
with contempt and disgust. 

It is seriously affirmed that cats occa- 
sionally form part of his dict. He cer- 
tainly does allow dog-fish, otters, and 
the repulsive cuttle-fish to enter into his 
bill of fare. He eats with relish the lowest 
description of food. Roasted chestnuts, 
during their season, are his daily bread. In 
summer large coarse-looking gourds, baked 
till they are soft, and in winter the seeds 
which are washed from them, furnish a con- 
siderable article of consumption. Wood- 
peckers, magpies, jays, hawks, owls, and 
other birds of prey, tortoises, every fungus 
that can be gathered which is not poisonous, 
thistle-roots, dandelion, shoots of the hop- 
plant, and wild asparagus, do not want for 
purchasers in the Roman markets. Pre- 
judice alone, and not reason, prevents us 
from following the Roman example in this 
respect. 

Though very susceptible of cold in win- 
ter, his economical propensities rarely allow 
him to go to the expense of a fire. Some- 
times, when it freezes, he does carry a 
little earthen pot of lighted charcoal under 
his mantle, but his usual plan is to load 
himself with great - coats, cloaks, and 
flannels, as a less expensive method of re- 
sisting the weather. 

He is independent in his habits, parti- 
cularly when belonging to the middle or 
lower classes of society, and wants bnt 
little assistance from others. He can cook 
his own dinner, fetch his own wine from 
the shop, arrange his own room, and mend 
his own clothes. He is always a much 
better manager and housekeeper than his 
wife, who generally seems conscious of her 
inferiority, and intrusts all domestic ar- 
rangements to her lord and master. 
quite common in Rome, on the morning of 
a holiday, to see a party of men assembled 
on some sunny bank in a retired situation, 
darning their stockings, patching their 
coats, and performing for themselves those 
sundry repairs which other men of their 
class would insist upon having done by 
their wives. 

He is civil, good-natured, and obliging. 
He is accustomed to an intercourse with 
strangers, and thinking himself to a cer- 
tain degree their superior, is amused, not 
annoyed, by their oddities. He was train: d 
to gentlemanly habits, while we were yet 
but painted savages. He still bears marks 
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as in some degree barbarians. If you turn 
into a wine-shop or an eating-house in Rome 
among the lowest of the people, you wili 
never be hustled, or robbed, or kicked out, 
as under similar circumstances might pos- 
sibly be your fate in London. On the con- 
trary, you will rather be assisted to get 
anything you may want, and will neither 
be received nor dismissed with anything 
but politeness. If in the market-place you 
stop to stare at the costume of a peasant, 
he will not be offended at your curiosity, 
or attack you with abuse, but will give you 
a smile, and perhaps a bow, and will cast a 
glance of inquiry at your costume in re- 
turn. If you halt at a stall to examine 
some unknown article, and ask its name, 
the owner may laugh perhaps at your ig- 
norance, but will always do his best to ex- 
plain the title and properties of the object 
of your admiration. 





TuRovuGn April tears, from Heaven’s gate, she came 
To greening Earth: and straight the violet-blooms 
Shed fragrant incense ’neath her wingéd feet, 

And hawthorns flushed, and amber cowslips shook 
Their nodding bells, and periwinkles blue 

Their stars unfolded. And the yellow globes 

Of king-cups quivered, and the daisies white 

Snowed all the meads, and reddening orchids blushed, 
And all the Flower Kingdom hailed the Spring. 


Then shone a golden sun-gleam through the storm 
Upon the rainbow-goddess as she flew 

From Heaven to Farth, gilding her flowing hair, 
Her locks ambrosial, with a halo bright, 
Tingeing her snow-white foot with roseate kiss, 
Ligiting with loveliness her pansy eyes, 

And making emerald and amethyst 

Her ever-changing dress. Rich rubies glowed 
Amid her tresses; purple sapphires gleamed 
Upon her milk-white breast, and opals pure 
With rose-spark hidden in their fiery depth 
Lent lustre to her brow. 


Forth burst the choir 
Of birds exultant with a pean sweet 
Of welcomes to their Queen ; the brown thrush sat 
And trilled and quavered on the almond bough ; 
The velvet-coated blackbird tuned his flute 
On snowy cherry-spray ; the bullfinch piped 
And whistled mid the pale pink apple- blooms, 
And Flower, and Bird, and Man all hailed the Spring! 





FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
No. I. 

THE RIFLE BRIGADE (THE OLD NINETY-FIFTH). 

A pertop like the present, when the army 
has been almost totally reorganised, and 
many of its abuses swept away, scems 
peculiarly adapted for some brief historical 
and anecdotic sketches of celebrated Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish regiments. From the 


new platform we can look back and sum 
up the brave deeds and chivalrous exploits 
of our old soldiers, and gather from _half- 





forgotten autobiographies and memoirs, 
both of officers and privates, many in- 
teresting illustrations of old warfare in 
the countless fields where our ancestors 
gathered laurels, and bound victory to their 
standards. From all of them we draw 
this inference, that we may have better 
organisation, but truer and stauncher men 
it will be impossible to rear; let us hope 
that the young soldiers who read these 
chapters may learn from them to emulate 
(if they are unable to transcend) the glory 
of their sires ; the sons of the “ Die-hards” 
of Waterloo were the heroes of Inkermann 
and Lucknow. 

In the old Peninsular days, when a re- 
cruiting sergeant of the gallant Ninety- 
fifth entered a country town in his grave 
green and black uniform, with the many- 
coloured ribbons fluttering from his shako, 
the country lads and lasses, gathering 
round the drum and fife, would listen with 
awe and delight as the plausible and not 
too modest hero shouted : 

“ All you young fellows of spirit here 
come and enlist in the Rifle Brigade. That’s 
the place for you. Hurrah for the fighting 
Ninety-fifth, that is always the first in 
the field and the last out of it!” 

Recruiting sergeants are not perhaps 
always to be taken quite at their own 
valuations; but those dark green men 
certainly did not claim too much, in this 
instance at least. From Copenhagen to 
Lucknow, the names blazoned on the ban- 
ners of the Rifles tell of many a hot corner 
where the dark men have been the first 
to enter and the last to leave. At Vimiera 
and Corunna, at Busaco and Barossa, at 
Badajoz and Waterloo, the Rifle Brigade has 
gone to the front without brag and without 
delay ; and under many a Pyrenean rock, 
and many a Spanish cork-tree, lie the 
bones of our brave riflemen. At Fuentes 
d’Onoro they were not slack; at Ciudad 
Rodrigo their rifles were heard; at Sala- 
manca they were not the last among the 
Frenchmen ; at Nivelle they were in the 
thick of it; at Alma and at Inkermann they 
held their own against the stubborn grey- 
coats. The last time we heard of these fight- 
ing men of ours they had exchanged a 
region of snow for a region of fire, and were 
at Lucknow driving bullets into many a 
Sepoy murderer, the sight of their dark 
ercen uniforms bringing joy and gladness 
to many an English heart. 

Some of the Peninsular “ affairs’ in 
which the old Ninety-fifth distinguished 
themselves, and a few of the battles and 
sieges in which they snatched laurels from 
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the fire, it is our purpose to sketch, as 
much as possible from the mouths of eye- 
witnesses. A revival of these old adven- 
tures will warm the hearts of veterans, and 
make the eyes of the young soldiers of the 
present time sparkle. They will show 
the military student of the present day the 
changes that warfare has undergone, and 
convince him that the prowess of our sires 
is not easily to be surpassed. 

After the glories and disasters of Sir 
John Moore’s retreat, the men of the 
Ninety-fifth, says an old rifleman, in his 
Random Shots, were all that a soldier 
could love to look on—bronzed, hardy 
dare-devils, perfect workers in ambush, and 
excellent shots, whose perfect discipline 
consisted in doing everything that was 
necessary, and nothing that was not. 
Every man enjoyed his work, every man 
loved the regiment like his own father. It 
was such a favourite corps just then with 
the militiamen, that in three days’ volun- 
teering, after the return from Corunna, the 
Ninety-fifth, it is said, received a thousand 
men over their complement, which com- 
pelled the Horse Guards to give an addi- 
tional battalion to the corps. 

The affair at Calcabellos was a regi- 
mental fight, often talked of as a gallant 
thing round the mess-table and the bivouac 
fires of the Ninety-fifth at that time. It 
had happened in 1809, during the retreat 
of Sir John Moore. 

Moore, followed by herds of muletcers, 
plunderers, drunken soldiers and stragglers, 


dying of cold, hunger, and wounds, had | 
pushed up from Salamanca into the moun- | 


tains of Galicia. At Calcabellos, a small 
town four miles from Villa Franca, we 
made a stand against an enemy always more 
fierce and daring for success. The Guia, a 
deep stream, crossed by an old stone bridge, 
ran through the place. The Villa Franca 


side—a hill, as Napier describes it, rough 


with vineyards and serrated with stone 
walls—was occupied by two thousand five 
hundred of our red-coats and a battery of 
six guns. Four hundred of the Ninety- 
fifth, and about the same number of cavalry, 
were posted on a hill two miles further 
back to hold the roads leading to Bem- 
bibre 
were expected. A little after noon, on the 
ord of January, General Colbert approached 
us with six or eight squadrons, and see- 
ing the clumps of red on the hill by Calca- 
bellos, sent to Soult for reinforcements. 
Soult, not believing we were going to 











and Foncevadron, where the French | 
| Sabugal, at a bend of the stream, for a 


contemptuous orders to Colbert to charge 
without delay. Colbert, pained by this 
reproof, charged with fury; the dark mass 
of riflemen, which had covered the rear of 
our infantry, fell back when the French 
came in sight, and were just passing the 
bridge at Calcabellos, and with careless 
composure filing through the street, know- 
ing that our cavalry were between them 
and the enemy, when our cavalry, appre- 
hending an attack in force, came tearing 
over the bridge among them. A moment 
afterwards and the French cavalry, sabres 
up, were on the fag end of the Ninety- 
fifth, and thirty or forty men of the rear 
company were taken prisoners, and several 
cut down before they could use their 
rifles. Colbert had come to prove his knight- 
hood, and over the bridge he charged, 
determined to do or die. But the men of 
the Ninety-fifth were cool and firm; they 
quietly drew off the road, right and left, 
into the vineyards, and there, over the walls, 
peeped the deadly barrels. They let the 
cavalry staff dash up to within a few yards, 
and then opened a fire that swept many a 
saddle. Plunkett, a young athletic Irish- 
man, and a deadly shot, kept well to the 
front, determined to single out Colbert, the 
leader on the white horse.* “ You too shall 
die, my boy,” he cried, and down at the next 
shot rolled Colbert. The French voltigeurs 
at this swarmed over the river, and closed 
in thick and fast on our green-coats ; but 
a galling fire held them in check, and they 
made little progress toward the fiery vine- 
yards. Then, eager for their share, down 
hurried the Fifty-second from the ridge to 
close with the French, and pell-mell the 
skirmishers went, till night came on. 
Merle’s division tried in vain to turn our 
left, being checked by ovr battery. Till 
ten at night the Ninety-fifth fought slowly 
backward among the vineyards, the enemy 
repeatedly pressing them to ascertain if our 
army were on the move, but never findi 
out what he wanted to know till daybreak. 
In the battle of Sabugal, April the 3rd, 
1811, the men in green were, as usual, 
among the foremost. Massena, driven 
from Portugal, was reluctantly falling back 
into Spain. On the banks of the Coa he 


resolved to make a and chose 


stand, 


fighting-place. The town was on a slope, 


| surrounded by woodlands. 


It was a foggy morning when Colonel 
Beckwith, commander of the First Bri- 
gade, led off four companies of the Ninety- 
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across a ford of the Coa where the water 
was waist high: In the fog Erskine’s 
Dragoons lost their way, and fifteen hun- 
dred of our men were thus left to oppose 
half the French army, strongly posted. 
Regnier’s whole corps was in front, half 
hidden in fog; twelve thousand infantry, 
supported by cavalry and artillery. Up the 
wooded hill went the Rifles, bugles sound- 
ing as they dispersed in skirmishing order. 
Beckwith’s tall, commanding figure and 
noble face towered above them all. He was 
a man, Napier says, with generous warmth, 
able to rally an army in flight. The four 
companies drove back the French light 
troops, but a wall of men rose over the 
summit of the hill, against whom the Rifles 
could make no head; the Rifles then opened 
out to allow the Forty-third to advance ; 
a tearing volley and a charge of steel soon 
sent the French rolling into the valley 
below, and again the dark green men spread 
out in front, two and two, “ sticking to the 
French like leeches.’”’ Beckwith was the life 
and soul of the to-and-fro fight round the 
summit; his calm, clear voice was dis- | 
tinctly heard over the roar of battle, and 
eave new heart to his men. ‘Twice that 
hero led successful charges against over- 
whelming masses with but two companies 
of the Forty-third. Once his two com- 
panies were opposed to a fresh column in 
front, while others were advancing on his 
flank. It was time to retreat; and Beck- 
with called out : 

“Now, my lads, we'll just go back a 
little, if you please.” 

On hearing tk*s the riflemen began to | 
run, but he shouted again : 

“ No, no; I don’t mean that. 
no hurry; we'll just walk qui 
and you can give them a shot as you go| 
along.” 

The men, instantly halting, opened a 
stinging fire, and he rode on quietly | 
among them, the blood streaming down 
his face, where a musket ball had shaved 
it. Presently he called out: “Now, my 
men, that will do. Let us show them our 
teeth again. Halt—front—advance! Now 
you rascals,” he called out, shaking his fist 
at the foe, “come onif you dare.” But the 
French could not screw themselves up the 
hill, and by this time two battalions of the 
Fifty-second had come to the front, and 
were hammering at their right, while the 
Rifles were pelting their front and left. 
ie Forty-third, and 

and 
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Wellington said that “this was one of the 


most glorious actions that British troops 
were ever engaged in.” During the fight, 
says Captain Kincaird, a spaniel belonging 
to one of the Rifle officers ran about bark- 
ing at the balls, and was once seen sniffing 
at a live shell, which exploded in his face 
without hurting him. 

The siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, January, 
1812, again saw the Ninety-fifth ready for 
their work. The dark green men were 
told off to dig holes near the walls, and 
pick off the gunners at the embrasures. 
On the 18th, at night, when the nec ssity 
of “‘storming’’ was announced, a hundred 
and twenty of the Rifles volunteered among 
the foremost. They were led by Captains 
Mitchell and Johnstone, and Licutenant 
Kincaird, the whole storming party being 
under the command of Major Napier, of the 
Fifty-second. At dark, when the words 


went round to “ Fall in and form,” the for- 


lorn hope drew up behind a convent, and 
General Crawford addressed them : 

“ Soldiers, the eyes of your country are 
Be steady—be cool—be firm in 


upon you, 
The town must be yours this 


the assault. 
night.” 

A solemn silence fell on the men, says 
Costello, an eye-witness. The general 
shouted, * Now, lads, for the breach,”’ and 
they started at the double. As they turned 
round the convent wall, the space between 
the stormers and the breach grew one blaze 


| of blinding light with the French fire-balls, 


and the glare led them on to glory. Nearer 
the walls canister, grape, round shot, and 
shell poured round them, mixed with a 
hailstorm of bullets. General Crawford 
fell almost immediately, mortally wounded. 
Dashing on at the wall, the forlorn hope, 
without waiting for the cowardly Portu- 
guese with their bags of hay and straw, 


s 


| leaped headlong sixteen feet into the ditch, 


and one or two ladders being brought and 


placed against the scarp, mounted up to the 


breach. Time after time the first comers 
were swept down dead and wounded, till 
at last a lodgment was made. The third 
division gave a cheer at the second breach, 
and this stirring the riflemen and their 
fellows to madness, in they went, over the 
splintered and wall, among the 
bayonets, swords, and fire-vomitin 
Suddenly, Napier staegered and would 
trench had not 
His left arm was 


broken 
r runs. 
have fallen back into the 
a rifleman caught him. 
shattered. 

“ Never mind me,”’ he cried; “ push on, 
my lads; the town is ours.” 
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A few moments after, the French sprang | he himself narrowly escaped the clutch of a 


a mine, that destroyed Captain Uniacke, of 
the Ninety-fifth, and many of the stormers. 
The French, as they retreated along the 
ramparts, kept up a fire. One the 
Ninety-fifth, falling over a howitzer, stum- 
bled against a cannoneer who was stooping 
across a wounded officer. The gunner had 
bent our man almost double, when some of 


'and a huge pair of jack-boots. 


the Ninety-fifth ran up and bayoneted the 


it 


Frenchman. Napier and others were, 
the 


was supposed, killed by shot from 
frightened Portuguese on the glacis. 

breach was a dreadful sight, says one who 
was there. The bodies lay stripped, half 
buried under the blackened stones, and 
limbs, torn off by the explosion, were strewn 
about. Groping among the mangled bodies 


The | 


| fifth, 


of the Connaught Rangers, were poor Irish- | 
women trying to decipher the disfigured 


faces of their husbands. By the Ninety-fifth, 
Uniacke was much lamented, for he was 
affable to the men, and his chivalrous 
courage was notorious. As the soldiers 


used to say, “He does not call out, * go | 
| mell. They, however, fought bravely, hand 


n,’ but ‘come on.’”’ 


short stout French officer in a cocked hat, 
Uniacke 
was one of the most active men in the 
regiment, and when the supports came up 
and turned the tables, he resolved to give 
his fat friend a run in return, expecting 
to have his knuckles in his neck before he 


| had got a few yards, but the fat Frenchman 


plied his legs as if he wore seven-leagued 
boots, and was soon out of Uniacke’s reach. 

At another time, when Colonel Beck- 
with was holding the pass of Barba del 
Puerco with four companies of the Ninety- 
the Rifles won another feather for 
their cap. The French General Ferey, a 
bold and enterprising soldier, made a night 


| attack on the post with six hundred chosen 


grenadiers. One sentry on the bridge was 
snapped before he could fire, and another 
was bayoneted. A sergeant’s party higher 
up the rocks had just time to shoot, and 


| ° 
alarm the company on picket under O’ Hara. 


Speaking of the conduct of the men of | 


the Ninety-fifth during this siege and else- 


where, Captain Kincaird says in his Ran- | 


dom Shots : 
“T have often heard it disputed whether 


| the too-confident assailants into the 


| 


the most daring deeds are done by men of | 


good or bad repute, but I never felt in- 
clined to give cither a preference over the 
other, for I have seen the most desperate 
things done by both. I remember one day, 
during the siege, that a shell pitched in the 


| the fight Beckwith 


' aim at his head. 


trenches within a few yards of a noted | 
| escaped with only his cap blown to picces. 


bad character of the Fifty-second regi- 
ment, who, rather than take the trouble of 
keeping out of the trench until it had ex- 
ploded, went very deliberately up, took it 
in his arms, and pitched it outside, obliging 


those to jump back who had there taken 
| by a terrific fire from regiments in line, 
/and had to take shelter behind trees 


shelter from it. . A wild young officer, 
who died at Waterloo,” says the same writer, 
“was at variance with his father on the 
subject of pecuniary matters, and in mount- 
ing the breach at Ciudad, sword in hand, 
while both 
fast, he remarked to a brother officer along- 
side of him, in his usual jocular way, 
* Egad, if I had my old father here now, I 


The men had hardly snatched their rifles 
before the enemy were among them pcll- 


to hand, back to the top of the pass, when 
Sidney Beckwith’s companies, starting from 
sleep, rushed forward to their support, and 


with a thundering discharge, hurled back 


ravine 
and back over the bridge. During 
observed a French 
grenadier close to him taking deliberate 
Stooping suddenly down 
and picking up a stone he shouted, “ You 
scoundrel, get out of that.” This dis- 
concerted the man’s aim, and Beckwith 


below, 


In one smart action (for the glory ofa 
regiment like this consists as much in in- 
dividual deeds as in collective courage), 
the Ninety-fifth, having driven in the 
French tirailleurs, were suddenly stopped 


and 
under hillocks. Ten minutes the bullets 
had hailed fast, when suddenly a young 


| scampish rifleman named Priestly, whose 


sides were falling thick and | 


hot blood chafed at this concession, started 


| out from behind his tree, and shouted : 


think I should be able to bring him 'to | 


terms.’ ” 


On one occasion, when the Ninety- fifth 
was covering a retreat, a superior body of 
the French burst upon the post of Lieute- 
nant Uniacke, compelling him to rightabout 


rather sharp to save his men in green, and | 


“ Well, I’ll be hanged if I'll be bothered 
any longer, so here’s at you,” and fired 
his rifle coolly at the French, reloading very 
deliberately. His comrades, leaping y up, 
followed his ex: unple, andthe French, panic- 
struck at such audacity, took to their heels 
without firing another shot. In the same 
action a rifle mi in was in the act of taking 
aim at a Frenchman when a hare crossed 
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between them; the muzzle of the rifle me- 
chanically followed the hare in preference, 
and as the animal was doubling into our 
lines a Rifle officer struck up the piece with 
his sword, as the man would have shot one 
of our people, so blindly intent was he upon 
the game before him. 

At Casal Nova, some of the Ninety- 
fifth displayed the coolness of Roman 
heroes. A section of a company had been 
thrown forward among the skirmishers, 
and two of the men were sent to a small 
eminence to watch the enemy. They got 
behind two pieces of rock, against which, 
in a few minutes, flattened hundreds of 
bullets. The moment he was under cover, 
a sturdy old rifleman, one Rouse, lugged out 
his rifle to give them a return shot, but the 
sight of even his nose brought a dozen in- 
quiring bullets to the spot, on seeing which 
Rouse said to his companion, “ We must 
just wait till the shower is over.” 

Badajoz was the next place where the 
Ninety-fifth earned a plenteous harvest of 
glory. The Rifles were often in the trenches, 
and distinguished themselves by their dare- 
devil hardihood, and there were, as might 
be guessed, plenty of the Ninety-fifth among 
the stormers. Four companies of the Rifles, 
under Colonel Cameron, were sent to line 
the crest of the glacis, and fire at the 
ramparts and the top of the left breach. The 
stormers, having had a double allowance of 
grog, for which most English soldiers would 
storm the hottest place known, fell in at 
about eight p.m., April the 6th,1812. The 
right files of the leading sections were chosen 
to carry the ladders. Each ladder was carried 
by six men, each of whom also carried a 
sackful of hay to pad the trench. Lieu- 
tenant Johnson, of the Ninety-fifth, headed 
the forlorn hope witha party carrying ropes 
prepared with nooses, to throw over and 
drag down the beams stuck with sword- 
blades, that stopped the breach; but this 
brave man and his whole party were struck 
down before they got half-way. A shot came 
from Fort St. Roche, and another from the 
town ; through the glare of the fireballs, 
and a whirlwind of grape-shot, canister, 
and small arms the stormers reached the 
glacis, thirty yards only from the walls, 
and put the ladders down the ditch. Ed- 
ward Costello, a non-commissioned officer 
of the Ninety-fifth, in his interesting Ad- 
ventures of a Soldier, has described the 
scene of horror in which he himself was 
foremost. 

“Three of the men,” he says, 
carried the ladder with me, were shot dead 


“who 


| in a breath, and its weight falling upon me, 
| I fell back with the grass bag on my back. 
| The rest of the stormers rushed up, regard- 
less of my cries, or those of the wounded 
; men around me, for by this time our men 
| were falling fast. Many in passing were 
shot and fell upon me, so that I was 
nctaaly drenched in blood. The weight 

I had to sustain became intolerable, and 
| had it not been for the grass-bag, which in 
| some measure protected me, I must have 
| been suffocated. At length, by a strong 
effort, I managed to extricate myself, in 
doing which I left my rifle behind me, and 
drawing my sword, rushed towards the 
breach. There I found four men putting 
a ladder down the ditch; and not daring 
to pause, fresh lights being still thrown 
out of the town, with a continual discharge 
of musketry, I slid quickly down the ladder ; 
but before I could recover my footing, was 
knocked down again by the bodies of men 
who were shot in attempting the descent. 
I, however, succeeded in extricating myself 
from underneath the dead, and rushing for- 
ward to the right, to my surprise and fear 
I found myself immersed to my neck in 
water. Until then 1 was tolerably com- 
posed, but now all reflection left me, and 
diving through the water, being a good 


5S 
swimmer, gained the other side, but lost 
my sword. I now attempted to make to 
the breach, which the blaze of musketry 
from the walls clearly showed me. With- 
out rifle, sword, or any other weapon, I 
succeeded in clambering up a part of the 
breach, and came near to a chevaux-de-frise, 
consisting of a piece of heavy timber 
studded with sword-blades, turning on an 
axis; but just before reaching it I received 
a stroke on the breast, whether from a gre- 
nade, or a stone, or by the butt-end of a 
musket, I cannot say, but down I rolled 
senseless, and drenched with water and 
human gore. I could not have laid long in 
this plight, for when my senses had in some 
measure returned, I perceived our gallant 
fellows still rushing forward, each seeming 
to share a fate more deadly than my own. 
The fire continued in one horrible and in- 
cessant peal, as if the mouth of the in- 
fernal regions had opened to vomit forth 
destruction upon all around us, and this 
was rendered still more appalling by tle 
fearful shouts of the combatants and cries 
of the wounded that mingled in the up- 
roar.” 

In the midst of the uproar and disgraceful 
rapine in the captured town, Costello relates 
seeing the duke surrounded by a number of 
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drunken soldiers, who, holding up spirit 
bottles with the heads knocked off, were 
shouting : 

“ Old boy, will you drink ? 
our own. ¥ 


The town’s 
Hurrah! 

In this desperate assault the Ninety-fifth 
alone lost twenty-two officers killed and 
wounded, ten of whom died. 

At the storming of San Sebastian the 
Rifle volunteers were wild to be chosen. A 
man named Burke, who had been on the for- 
lorn hope at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
and was a man of desperate courage, was 
rejected because of his excesses. The man, 
however, besieged the adjutant’s tent night 
and day for several days, and the officer at 
last yielded. Of the twenty-five chosen from 
the battalion, this Burke was one of the very 
few who escaped. The senior lieutenant, 
Percival, claimed the post of honour, 
and a young lieutenant also joined who 
had been in two forlorn hopes before. 
This brave man had a presentiment he 
would be killed, yet he actually exchanged 
from the trenches on purpose to join the 
storm. He was only half killed; a ball 
entering under his eye, passed down the 
roof of his mouth, through his palate, 
entered again at his collar-bone, and was 
cut out at the shoulder blade. He re- 
covered. In one case twenty pounds were 
offered to and refused by a rifleman, who 
had drawn lots for a storming party. 

At Waterloo, that end of all things, be 
sure the Riflesheldtheir own. A rifleman 
is said to have fired the first shot in this 
battle at a French cuirassier vedette, whom 
he killed. The Ninety-fifth were stationed 
on the Namur road, about four hundred 
yards in the rear of La Haye Sainte, the left 
extending behind a broken hedge, which 
ran along the ridge. Three companies oc- 
cupied a small knoll in front. “I had 
never heard,” says‘a Rifle officer who was 
present, “of a battle in which everybody 
was killed, but this seemed likely to be an 
exception, as all were going by turns. Our 
division, which had stood up five hundred 
men at the commencement of the battle, 
had gradually dwindled down to a solitary 
line of skirmishers. The Twenty-seventh 


Regiment were lying literally dead in | 


17 1* 
houdaay 


squares, a few yards behind us.” 


* At the commencement of the battle of 
Waterloo three companies of our regiment,”’ 


says Captain Kineaird, “held a sand- 


bank in front of the position, and abreast 


of La Haye Sainte, which we clung to most | 


tenaciously, aud it was not until we were 
stormed in front, and turned in both flanks, 














that we finally left it. Previous to doing 
so, however, 2 French officer rushed out 
of their ranks, and made a dash at one 
of ours, but neglecting the precaution of 
calculating the chances of success before 
striking the first blow, it cost him his life. 
The officer he stormed happened to bea 
gigantic Highlander, about six feet anda 
half, and, like most big men, slow to wrath, 
but a fury when roused. The Frenchman 
held that in his hand which was well calcu- 
lated to bring all sizes upon a level—a 
good small-sword—but as he had forgotten 
to put on his spectacles, his first, and last, 
thrust passed by the body, and lodged in 
the Highlander’s left arm. Saunders’ blood 
was now up (as well as down), and with 
our then small regulation half-moon sabre, 
better calculated to shave a lady’s-maid 
than a Frenchman’s head, he made it de- 
scend upon the pericranium of his unfortu- 
nate adversary with a force which snapped 
it at the hilt. His next dash was with his 
fist (and the hilt in it) smack in his ad- 
versary’s face, which sent him to the earth ; 
and, though I grieve to record it, yet, as the 
truth must be told, I fear me that the 


| chivalrous Frenchman died an ignominious 


death, namely, by a kick. But where one’s 


| own life is at stake, we must not be too 


particular.” 

How the gallant Ninety-fifth got through 
this ordeal of fire is naively described by en 
officer of the corps, who thus describes the 
regiment on its return to England after 
Waterloo: 

“There was Beckwith,” says the writer, 
“with a cork leg ; Pemberton and Manners 
with a shot each in the knee, making them 
as stiff as the other’s tree one ; Loftus Gray 
with a gash in the lip, and minus a portion 


~ 


of one heel, which made him march to the 
tune of dot-and-go-one; Smith with a shot 
in the ankle; Eeles minus athumb; Jolhn- 
ston, in addition to other shot-holes, a stiff 
elbow, which deprived him of the power 
of disturbing his friends as a scratcher of 
Scotch reels upon the violin; Percival 
with a shot through his lungs; Hope with 
a grape-shot lacerated leg; and George 
Simmons with his riddled body held to- 
gether by a pair of stays, for his was no 
waist, which naturally required 
such an appendage lest the burst of a sigh 
should snap it asunder, but one that ap- 
pertained to a figure framed in natures 


| tittest mould to ‘brave the battle and the 


. 


breeze P 
On the 25th of August, the festive anni- 
versary of the day on which the Ninety- 
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fifth was originally raised, 
“The Sweeps” the regiment’s birthday, 
toasts equally glorious as those of Sala- 
manca and Waterloo are now drunk. The 
soldiers of Almaand Inkermann and Luck- 
now may well congratulate themselves as 
being worthy successors of the dashing 
Peninsular fighting men, and the latest 
names inscribed on their roll of fame are 
honourable to the wearers of the dark 
and black facings as any on the 
glorious list. 


as 


green 





LIVING ON A FLAT, 
By “ Living on a Flat,” I do not mean 
subsisting upon the hospitality of a weak- 
minded person. For the Flat upon which 


I live I have to pay; and the price, too, of 
My Flat is a} 


a moderately-sized House. 
suite of rooms, in fact, with all the appoint- 
ments of a House, upon a single floor— 
arranged on the continental system, which, 
by slow but sure degrees, is saving this 
tight little town from getting too tight for 
the population. 


I am not aware how far the system has 


extended in provincial cities; but here in 
London it is flourishing ; and the wonder 
is that the popularity of the arrangement 
has not caused accommodation of the kind 
to increase at a more rapid rate. The 
foreign plant, to be sure, took a long time 
to get naturalised. The first speculator in 
the divided mansions of—let me call it 
Imperial-street—ruined himself, and did 
not therefore encourage others. For years 
it seemed the most improbable thing in 
the world that the bold beginning would 
ever come to an end; and even now the 
street has an absence of middle, as far as 
houses are concerned, and the process of 
making both ends meet has been accom- 
plished only in a pecuniary sense. Very 
dreary they looked, those huge carcases 
which the builder had no funds to finish; 
and when funds were found and 
tenements were announced as to let, the 
public tendency for some time was to let 
them alone. They seemed built upon a 
Bridge of Sighs, having—as they still have 
—“a palace and a prison on each hand ;” 
as the noble poet puts it, with a noble 
disdain of grammatical accuracy; and I 
can fancy that the first tenant must have 
felt about as cheerful as if he had taken 
up his abode in a lighthouse. But people 
came by degrees. ‘The houses began to 
assume an air of society ; speculators found 
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and called by | it worth while to give them increased com- 


| quarter of its own. 
| to which the name of Mansions is no mere 


the | 
as well as in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
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pany; and now the street—apart from the 
unhappy middle—looks not only noble, 
but lively; it is a popular thoroughfare, 
enjoying—I suppose thoroughfares enjoy 
such things—a grand hotel, a couple of 
more modest restaurants discreetly hidden 
in areas, and at one end a few handsome 
shops. On every side the associations are 
those of grandeur, wealth, and prosperity. 
Imperial-street, indeed, has founded a 
Splendid structures, 


flattery, have arisen in its vicinity; and 


| subsidiary Places of less pretension are 


in immediate connexion. Grand historic 
monuments give it respect; the palace 
communicates dignity; and as for the 
prison, it is so hidden from sight as to 
have only a confidential kind of existence, 
with the secret confined to a few back 
windows. In the new as well as the old 
erections of the quarter the same system 
of subdivision is the unvarying rule. 
There are a few Flats in other parts of 
town; but this is the Quarter of Flats par 
excellence. 

Such is Imperial-street and its surround- 
ings in the present day; and in Imperial- 
street itself I take the liberty of living. I 
have made the discovery, which so many 
are making, that a Flat is a Paradise com- 
pared with a House—that is to say, where 
families are small and incomes not absurdly 
large. I could get a House imposing in 
appearance and commodious in size for the 
rent that I pay formy Flat; but the House 
wouldnot be ina leading town thoroughfare. 
I should have to go for it to a more or less 
remote suburb; and I should be, as I have 
been, a slave to the Metropolitan Railway, 
a constant victim to cabs, and possibly a 
corpus vile upon which omnibuses make 
experiments upon human patience. More- 
when I lived in a suburb I never 
I always walk now, when the 


over, 
walked. 


| weather is not positively prohibitive, and 


thus I am a gainer in health and strength, 


[ early made the cliscovery, too, that a 
House is not an Englishman’s castle. It 
is an Englishman’s prison, where he has 
nobody to regulate him, to feed and 
clothe him, and to pet him generally ; 
where he must be his own governor, his 
own jailer, and pay all the expenses of his 
by way of 
t. Mine 
disad- 


keep and incarceration. 
contrast, the conditions of a Flat. 
has what may be the 
vantage of being up a considerable number 


nn] 
Lake, 


co! sidered 
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of stairs; but it is not higher than people | 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


live in Paris, and really the stairs are 


nothing when you are used to them. They | 


go for nothing, indeed, unless you indulge 


in the unphilosophical theory that you | 
| have a faithful ally in the porter down- 


have arrived home merely because you have 
gained the street door. Those who have 
no expectations of the sort will not be dis- 
appointed; and for my part, like most 
persons who have had the same experience, 
I take to the stairs very kindly. Arrived 
on your own landing there is your own 
door—a substantial door, with a knocker to 
it, beyond which none may pass without 
permission ora key. It opens, not imme- 
diately upon your apartments, but upon a 
hall, so that you have nothing to fear from 
sudden intrusions. Your tradesmen come 
here ; even the postman brings up your 
letters, giving his double knock as he would 
from the street. So once in your own 
domain you have no trouble with any 
stairs at all; and the door below is open 
all day and up to a certain time at night— 
the arrangements on the latter head, how- 
ever, being different in different houses. 
In oandour, I must admit that the rose-leaf 
of the Sybarite life in a Flat is a little 
ruffled when the coals come in. Your coal- 
cellar is an erection on the landing ; and the 
carmen are prejudiced enough to consider 
that bringing up the costly commodity 
sack by sack is more troublesome than 
pitching the contents through a little hole 
in the pavement outside. But when 
warned of the responsibility, they employ 
small sacks, and any lingering traces of 
discontent may be easily accommodated by 
a little extra baksheesh for beer. It is 
pleasant to know, moreover, that the men 
must, after all, bring up the coals, whether 
they like it or not; and considering that 
they have not to pay for them, they may 
be considered to have the best of the bar- 
gain. 

The interior of my domain contains the 
usual departments of a domestic house- 
hold — drawing-room, dining-room, &c., 
and, I need scarcely add, a kitchen. These 
are spacious, solid, and handsome apart- 
ments, such as would be found only ina 
large town house, and are in every way 
superior to the fragile compartments of 
suburban villas. The walls may have ears, 
but nobody can hear through them; and 
in any one of the rooms you may be as 
much to yourself as you would be were all 
the rest of them up-stairs. The absence 
of stairs inside is, of course, a convenience 
as regards house-work; and with the 


general staircase, which is of stone, and 
kept beautifully whitened, I have nothing 
todo. Ina Flat, indeed, you can get on 


|merrily with one servant less than you 


would require in a House. Moreover, you 
stairs, whom a bell in the hall places at 
any time within hail, and as he is sure to 
have a wife, you will probably have the 


) advantage of that lady’s services also. My 





porter, by the way, is a retired domestic, 
and is ready to wait at table whenever 
wanted—rendering me independent of the 
local greengrocer. Thus you see that I 
enjoy not only every accommodation found 
in a house, but all the independence of 
chambers, and without the drawback in- 
separable from chambers, say in the 
Temple, of being cut off from communi- 
cation with the outer world, except when 
your laundress comes to look after you. 

When you go out of town, you need 
not leave any servant in charge of your 
dwelling. All you have to do is to lock 
itup. The porter is in charge, and the 
landlord is ultimately responsible should 
any robbery occur, though such an inci- 
dent is impossible unless your interests be 
grossly neglected. And, 4 propos of ser- 
vants, I may here refer to your inde- 
pendence of them when refractory. Ina 
suburban villa you are much at their 
mercy, and will endure a great deal rather 
than be temporarily deserted. Here, in a 
Flat, you have the porter and his wife 
continually at hand; and they can always 
provide at least temporary assistance in 
addition. The Flat, I need scarcely add, 
is a caution to policemen and gentlemen of 
the Life Guards, who find it difficult to 
cultivate your cook without the friendly 
medium of your area. Either our red or 
blue defender would find it no easy matter 
to pay a visit to your kitchen without a 
degree of publicity, compared with which 
a proclamation from the house tops would 
be a confidential communication. To 
chance robberies we are equally exposed 
with anybody whose servant leaves the 
door open while taking in a message from 
a stranger, and leaves him free of the 
coats and hats; but the imperium in 
imperio arrangement makes a _ regular 
burglary a matter of evident difficulty— 
never, indeed, have I heard of such an 
occurrence in Imperial-street. This is one 
reason, 1 suppose, why ladies, who have 
“no loyal knights and true” to take care 
of them, seem fond of making their homes 
in the Flats. 
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There is one great blessing which ought | of the latter system is the thorough inde- 
_ pendence which it allows. 


to be remembered when we compare the 
rent of a House with that of a Flat. 


Here | 


we have no callers for rates—no callers | 


for taxes. 
except, by the way, the income tax, the 
ministers of which ruthless and grinding 
exaction are sure to find you out sooner 
or later. For the rest, water, of which 
you have an abundant supply, is free as 
the air has been since the abolition of the 
window duty ; and for gas, you pay only 
in so far as you may please to burn it in 
your own apartments. You may dazzle 
yourself with the brilliant light of the 
staircase on gratuitous terms; and you 
have not even to illumine your own land- 
ing—lit as it is by a burner outside your 
fanlight, through which it casts a subdued 
radiance into your hall. But while appre- 
ciating these advantages, I should be act- 


ing unfairly not to notice the fact—of | 


which, I trust, the landlords will take 


The landlord pays them all— | 


You have none 
of the restraints which attach to a Flat in 
Paris, where you are a slave to your con- 
ciérge, who watches you by day as you go 
in and out, and execrates you at night 
when you pull the cordon after he has 
gone to sleep. Here, the porter lives in 


the lower regions, and after the outer 


heed—that rents are yet higher than they | 


ought to be; that they have increased, are 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
It is a great thing to know what you have 
to pay; but the consolation is mitigated 
when you know that you have to pay ¢ 
good round sum—so called, I suppose, 
because it is usually so difficult to square. 
And some of the rents are enormous ; 
small Flats are to be had at from seventy 
to eighty and a hundred or more pounds 





a year; but others go up to three hundred, | 


or thereabouts, in Imperial-street, and to 


still more in some of the Mansions, where | 
space is precious indeed, and a hundred | 


a year will be charged for a single room— 


rather stiff prices when it is remembered | 
that they apply to unfurnished apartments. | 
In the Mansions, I may mention, furnished | 
suites are generally to be had also; much | 
| preference over the neighbouring Great 


upon the maisons meublées system preva- 
lent in Paris; and furnished or 
furnished, they are sometimes in connexion 
with a restaurant on the premises, which 
supplies your food and also a certain 
amount of service. This plan is all very 
well for people who are prepared to pay 
heavily for taking their ease; but it has 
its drawbacks, as you are compromised to 
the cookery and the service whether you 


like them or not, and cannot move off, bag 


and baggage, as you can from an hotel. 
However the mode of living may be accep- 
table to bachelor princes, it is obviously 


un- | 





far inferior for domestic purposes to that | 


afforded by the Flat in its integrity, such 


door is shut you open it independently 
with your key, nobody knowing and no- 
body caring when you go to and fro. You 
are not bound to pay the porter unless for 
special services: in case you require these 
you may make him a modest monthly 
allowance, or keep him content with an 
occasional “tip.” You are as free from 
interference on his part as you are from 
that of the Emperor of China. 

But I have wandered from my point. 
The rents, as I have said, are too high; 
but, high as they are, every vacant Flat 
finds a ready tenant, both in Imperial- 
street and its dependencies—the Places 
and Terraces to which I have referred— 
the more western Mansions being on a 
grand scale of their own. Yet the in- 
creasing demand for the most moderately 
priced Flats has not for some time past led 
to an increased supply. The consequence 
is the upward tendency of rents, which 
each succeeding tenant finds, in many 
cases, less moderate than the last. The 
evil would be remedied by a larger pro- 
vision for growing requirements; and it 
seems strange, under the circumstances, 
that Imperial-street should still present so 
great a gap, in its centre, of unoccupied 
ground. Not only families and private 
persons generally are flocking to the street, 
but professional men find in it the most 
eligible quarters. Architects, surveyors, 
civil engineers, are giving it a decided 


Guelph-street, which was once so potential 
as an “address.” In the many chambers 
which make up the varieties of Imperial- 
street, parliamentary agents and solicitors 
also delight to locate, and here parlia- 
mentary barristers are also to be found, in 
convenient proximity to those who employ 
them, and to the scene of their luxurious 
labours. Considering these facts, it seems 
strange indeed that Imperial-street is not 
yet finished. Builders would surely repay 
themselves for its completion, as others have 
done before them; or why does not a com- 
pany take the business in hand? I dis- 
avowed, at the outset, the invidious idea of 


as we have in Imperial-street. The essence | “ Living on a Flat;” but if tenants are 
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made to pay much more than they do, the 
landlords, in a general sense, will scarcely 
escape the imputation. 


NOTES OR GOLD? 
“NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “FATAL ZERO,” 


&e. &e. 
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CIIAPTER XXXVI. RUMOURS OF A WILL. 

Lapy Duke and her co-conspirator met 
that night, Doctor Spooner having come 
down to see her. ‘“ Birkenshaw,” he 
said, “ has just gone away, taking with 
him the heads of the instructions. The deed | 
will be ready for execution to-morrow.” 

** What is to be done ?” asked the lady. 

*“ T think that he believes he will not 
live,” said the other. 

* And are those Nagles to get it all? 

i accept that 





Surely you are not going to 
state of things.” 

“Tt will be executed, and I suppose 
they will apply for probate,” he paused. 
** Nothing can be done till then,” he added, 
slowly. 

‘** Nothing can be done till then,” she re- 
pesmied. “ What can you mean ?” 

“T mean,” he said, “that we can do 
nothing now, Lady Duke. Things must 
take their course. 
to oppose him in this notion, it would only 
increase his state of nervous excitement.”’ 

“ And he is excited P” she asked. 

“If you had been there to-day,” he 
answered, “and unfortunately you were 
not, you would have thought his manner 
strange, very strange indeed. He burst 
out of his room, and, what with his wild 


eyes and incoherent manner, I could not | 


tell what would be the next step. I did my 
best to keep those people from him, as I 
knew what the eifect would be. I warned 
them again and again.” 


It would not be proper | 
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Lady Duke reflected a little on this 
piece of information. She was 
pleased to find herself being gradually 
drawn into a situation so favourable to all 
her gifts of intrigue, which indeed for many 
years now had lain fallow. One or two of 
the watering-places had long ago been the 
scene of her exertions, when she had 
plotted against rival patronesses of society, 
and had acquired a certain fashionable un- 
scrupulousness. Now her social moral 
sense had become blunted, the old keen- 


not dis- 


| ness was awakened, and she eagerly seized 


the materials now presented to her, as 
something that would give practice to these 
old disused faculties. 

“We should see this gentleman,” 
said, “and some notice should be taken 
of him.” 


7 
sue 


CHAPTER XXXVII. CORINNA’S FLIGHT. 

Tne news that Birkenshaw had been 
sent for by Mr. Doughty, of course with 
the object of making “a settlement of his 
worldly affairs’—elegant and tender cit 
cumlocution for “ making his will’”—sprea 
with rapidity through Brickford. In the 
wake of this piece of news followed another, 
of even more interest, for it was openly 
stated that all that handsome fortune was 
bequeathed to Corinna Nagle. There was, 
of course, no official announcement to this 
effect, such news, however interesting, not 
being usually given out before the proper 
time; but an infallible instinct, which in 
the present case might be relied on, told 
every one that such was the disposition. 
Lucky girl; enviable, scheming, cunning 
creature, that “ played her cards so know- 
|ingly allthe time!” Well, if any one there 
had a daughter of that kind, and that 
would stoop to carrying out such a game, 
they would not be compensated by any 
money in the world, thank Heaven! Some 
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Lady Duke remained silent for a few 
moments. Then she said: 

“From beginning to end this Nagle 
business is a perfect infatuation. Any 
court would say so. No man in his right 
mind could be so weak. But of course 


the Nagle party, and those Gardiners, | 


don’t think him so. It would not be their 
interest to do so. What about this solicitor 
he has sent for ?” 

“ He is said to be an upright man, re- 
spected in his profession, of good birth, but 
he married in a low life. The genteel people 
here have made a dead set against him in 


consequence. I believe it is for that very 


reason that Mr. Doughty sent for him. | 
The ladies of this place ‘turn up their | 


? 


noses,’ as it is called, at her.’ 


were inhuman enough on the whole to 
rather prefer that she should be in her grave 
than see her enriched by such arts. How- 
| ever, “there it was.” The will was made, 
Corinna was of course the heiress, and the 
next thing was to sce how the girl bore her 





fortune. 

Lady Duke was the foremost in this in- 
quisitive purpose, and on the news went 
straight to the Nagle mansion. She had 
plenty of courage, and was not in the le: 
afraid to confront these enemies. At tlie 
door she saw a fly waiting, a trunk was 
brought out past her as she ascended th: 
steps ; while across the hall stamped and 
strode an infuriated man, flourishing his 
| long arms, and talking loudly. In his blin l 
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excitement, he hailed the arrival of Lady disinterested advice. My father, though 


Duke as that of an ally. 

* Just come in here, ma’am,” he said, 
“and say what you think of this piece of 
ae - : 
idiotcy. Look at that girl—where has she 
gone to now? She’s mad, or losing her 
She ought to be in the hands of 
I can do nothing 


wits. 
keepers, so she ought. 
with her.” 

“ What is this about ?” asked the lady, 
coldly. ; 

“It’s about, and about, and about,” he 
answered incoherently, and himself really 
seeming to require the restraint he spoke 
of. “ Why here she’s goingaway. Going 
up to London—abroad—God knows where, 
and at such a moment.” 

Lady Duke understood him perfectly, 
but affected astonishment. The next 
moment Corinna had entered in-her tra- 
velling dress, and regarded the visitor 
haughtily. 

“Say something to her,” continued Mr. 
Nagle, quite beside himself with agitation. 
“There never was such folly. When all 
is settled now, and she may live like a 
princess for the rest of her life.” 

“Hor Heaven’s sake!” said Corinna, 
imploringly, ‘do not add to our mortifica- 
tion at such a moment by talking in that 
way. Aslam going away, and nothing 
can change my purpose, let me do so with 
my proper pride.” 

“Oh, you mean,” said Lady Duke, mali- 
ciously, “this story about Mr. Doughty’s 
will. Every one is talking about it, and 
will be coming to congratulate presently. 
It is certainly a most flattering compli- 
ment, and a wonderful piece of good 
fortune.”” 

“ Exactly what I say, my lady,” said Mr. 
Nagle. “‘ There’s sense! There’s rationality ! 
All this fiddle-de-dee romance and sensitive- 
ness is ridiculous. Why it’s throwing away 
— it’s — it’s” —added he, at a loss for a 
word—* it’s like Bedlam. Don’t you think 


” 


> 


sor 

“Oh, my opinion is not worth much, at 
least with Miss Nagle, who I am afraid 
does not judge me very favourably. But 
I may say this, that when now the prize 
has been secured, it is scarcely worth while 
to draw back. For a hundred thousand 
pounds one might put up with some un- 
pleasant remarks.” 

“ Exactly what I say,” said Mr. Nagle. 

Corinna was looking at the visitor with 
a searching glance that made the lady un- 
comfortable. 

“T understand—I perfectly understand,”’ 
she said. “ Yours has always indeed been 


| he is so grateful for your support of his 
| views, does not perhaps see what you are 
| really aimingat. On this occasion you shall 
| succeed, and the dear wishes of your heart 
| be carried out.” 

“ You are unjust to me, Miss Nagle,” 
said Lady Duke, somewhat confused ; “ but 
I should not have interfered in the matter.”’ 

“If I were the designing person that 
you and the people here would make me 
out, 1 should remain. My conduct speaks 
for itself. It, at all events, looks disin- 
terested. Now, father, I must go.” 

It was time for Lady Duke to withdraw. 
Indeed, Mr. Nagle was a picture of rage 
and despair; and it was perhaps best that 
only members of his family should witness 
his wild ebullitions. At the corner of the 
street she waited, saw Corinna get into the 
fly, and drive away to the railway. 

“Thank goodness, thank goodness!”’ said 
her ladyship with more devotion than she 
uttered aspirations in a church. ‘“ We 
have got rid of her. Now the ground is 
getting clear.” 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. NEW ALLIES. 

A Quarter of an hour later arrived Mrs. 
Gardiner, who found the bereaved Nagle 
almost tearing his hair with vexation. ‘The 
lady was smiling and full of the good news 
she brought. 

“ T have come to carry off Miss Corinna. 
Poor dear Doughty insists on seeing her. 
She will do him more good than all the 
doctors.” 

“ My good woman, what are you talk- 
ing about? The girl is gone—left me, her 
old father! It’s ridiculous—monstrous— 
childish—seandalous = 

“ Gone!” said Mrs. Gardiner, genuinely 
astonished. 

“ Yes, gone altogether—for ever, ma’am.” 

* And at such a time! Then it’s all over 
with your hopes. Those Dukes will have 
it all their own way now. What infatua- 
tion !”’ 

Mrs. Gardiner did not care to remain 
listening to the dismal laments of the 
baffled musician, but repaired at once to 
Mr. Doughty. On the road, however, the 
news did not appear so disastrous, and by 
the time she reached his door, she made 
the same reflection, almost in the same 





| words,as Lady Duke had used, that, “thank 
| goodness, the ground was being cleared.” 


| 
| 


‘he removal of the dangerous Corinna was 
indeed a relief for them all—and, alas! 
for the loyalty of the late alliance, she was 
delighted to throw over “ those Nagles” 
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for good and all. She had prepared her 
part already. The invalid watched her 
face with a wistful expectancy. 

“Well, the news?” he said. 
coming tome? No!” 

His face fell; but the unscrupulous lady 
was determined to perform the operation 
with the mercilessness of a surgeon. 

“ She has behaved cruelly, infamously. 
She can have no feeling.” 
“ Who? Corinna?” 

“Yes; she has gone. 
the place for ever.” 

He sank back in his chair with a stu- 
pefied look. 

“She was told what you had done for 
her so nobly; but all had no effect. I give 
her up after this. She is not worth think- 
ing of.” 

“So ends the infatuation,” he said. 
“Poor old fool that I have shown my- 
self.” 

“Old!” murmured Mrs. 
“What nonsense !”’ 

“ Yes, old and imbecile. It serves me 
right; although I could see that she con- 
sidered my liking and admiration an affront. 
What right had an elderly commonplace 
being to think of her, the divine Corinna, 
who keeps her affections for the young and 
the handsome.” 

“ What right! You were above her in 
every way. No, believe me, this is not 
the mere pride of poverty, but there is 
something radically wrong in the girl. 
She thinks she can best secure all she 
wants from your partiality in this way, 
without sacrifice of her particular incli- 
nations.” 

This artful speech had its effect. 

“What inclinations?’’ he said, half rising, 
and then falling back from exhaustion ; 
“no, she could not be so artful, so cruelly 
artful. It would be devilish. She might 
have waited for decency’s sake until the 
grave had closed over me. It would not 
be for long.” 

“Yes, and then she could follow her 
own affections, and enjoy love and money 
together.” 

““ Never!” he said, snatching at some 
papers that were on the table. “ See, here 
is the deed I was childish enough to have 
drawn out. It is only the draft. She 
has not got it on parchment as yet, nor 
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have I attached my poor trembling signa. 
ture. There,” he continued, tearing it 
across deliberately, “that fit is over. It 
was a short, though a violent one; but it 
is over at last.” 

Mrs. Gardiner saw this act of destruc- 
tion with some consternation, for it involved 
some sacrifice of her private interests. She 
felt that though “the ground was cleared” 
it was done in almost too wholesale a 
manner. The greater tree was cut down 
and cleared away, but her little shrub 


% 








might have been left standing. Mr. Doughty 
noticed her rueful expression. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” he said, bitterly; 
“ you and your party shall not suffer.” 

“ Oh, I was not thinking of that,’’ she 
said, with some economy of truth. 

“Oh, but you were!” he said, sar. 
castically. ‘No matter, perhaps it will not 
make so much difference after all, as I 
mean to get well now. I must vindicate 
myself, and prove myself no longer the 
idiotic being the public has supposed me 
to be. No longer a cat’s-paw, a weak con- 


ee 





fiding creature, that will put up with any 
treatment. Henceforth, those who are 
friendly to me I shall treat as friends.” 

He was growing very agitated, his eyes 
were very wild indeed. 

“You hinted something,” he went on, | 
“as to the motive of this lady’s flight. 
You said she had gone in the direction | 
her inclinations led her. Can it be sup- 
posed that this is the old attraction ? This 
would at least make matters intelligible.” | 

Mrs. Gardiner was a little embarrassed, | 
but such a chance of embittering his re- | 
sentment was too good to be neglected, so | 
she answered diplomatically : | 

“ Well, you may be sure that such is 
what is believed in this place, and indeed 
it is the only rational solution.” (| 

** Well, such devotion is refreshing. But 
the deception—the cruel deception—and 
the organised, determined purpose with | 
which she pursued this end of hers! Of | 
course, it would seem very disinterested, | 
this unflinching determination; but it is 
too noble, too much of duty. However, 
there, we must have an end of it now. I 
tell you, and I wish there were more here | 
to listen, to hear me say that there shall | 
be an end of it. Who is there? Let them | 
come in, whoever it be.” 
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WORDS OF COUNSEL 


A YOUNG HOUSEWIFE. 





OU ask me, dear Fanny, 
to give you the result 
of my experience with 
sewing machines. I 

gladly do so, for it is a sub- 
ject of far greater importance | 
than many suppose, and I 
believe if you follow my ad- | 
vice, the advantage to you | 
will be incalculable. 

Let me say, then, that for 
you it is of extreme import- 
ance that your sewing ma- 
chine should be easy to work, 
so that you may use it, if 
necessary, by the hour to- 
gether without injury. The | 
sewing machines known as | 
the ‘‘lock-stitch,” or double- 
thread class, however excel- | 
lent for tailors or saddlers, 
are, without exception, open 
to this fatal objection, to a 
greater or less degree: that | 
they are too difficult to work 
for domestic use. 

To obviate this objection, 
many ingenious attempts 
have been made to invent 
a light-running treadle. I | 
need not say, however, that | 


birth to . the 
| The fact is, my dear, that the 


heavy and complex machines 


‘cannot be made to work as 
easily as light and simple 
| ones by any invention ; and 
I certainly do not advise you 


to buy a double-thread ma- 


_ chine in order to try a patent 


treadle. 

After long experience, and 
comparison of one machine 
with another, I have come 
to the conclusion that you 
may save the cost of the 
patent treadle, and get a 
machine far better adapted 


| to your requirements than 


any ‘double thread,” how- 
ever famous, by procuring a 
Willcox & Gibbs. 


To hear the agents and ad- 


_voeates of the dotble-thread 


machines talk, one ‘would 
think that the genius of in- 
vention had expired in giving 
* lock-stitch.” 


“lock-stitch,” as it is called 
has had its day, and is now 
giving place in the household 


| aged: 
| to the elastic,*single thread, 


twisted loop-stitch of the 





Willcox and Gibbs machine. 
Now, for my experience: 
At first I was greatly pre- 
judiced against the Willcox 
and Gibbs machine, suppos- 
ing that nothing was worth 
thinking about but the “‘lock- 
stitch,” but I found out my 
mistake in this way. Being 
proud of my double-thread, 
[ resented any criticism upon 
it, just as if I had invented it 
myself, but all the time I had 


a secret feeling that, some- | 
how, I was not quite up to | 


the mark with it. I used 
to get terribly worried 
with the snapping of the 
needle, the tangling of the 
thread, the winding off the 


spool, the trouble of fixing | 


the needle, the screwing at 
the tensions; and then I 
never could work for half-an- 
hour straight on without the 
back-ache. After suffering 
a great deal in this way, I 
bought a cheap hand ma- 
chine for the 
being able to do a part of 
my work in that way, but 
this was never of much use, 
and soon failed mealtogether. 
I could get my work done 
with my formidable double- 
thread by great effort, while 
the little hand-machine was 
simply a nuisance, without 
any redeeming qualities. 

At last I was induced to 
take the Willcox and Gibbs 


on trial, and, though for | 


* 





purpose of | 
; can be said of any other 


several days I let it stand 
without even looking at it, 
yet something I read about 
the testimony given before a 
Board of Health,* condemn- 
ing all double thread ma- 
chines as injurious to women, 
combined with my own ex- 
perience, led me to seriously 
examine the Willcox and 
Gibbs machine, and, after a 
very little practice, and long 
before the month’s trial had 
expired, I came te the eon- 
clusion that I must have one 
for my cwn. First, the 
needle gives you absolutely 
no trouble. It is a short, 
straight needle, and cannot 
be set wrong. The machine 
is so quiet in working that it 
does not interfere with talk- 
ing, nor set the nerves juny- 


5) ; ‘ 
ing with -its rattle. Then it 


| always comes pleasantly to 
| its work. 
| the easiest possible thing to 


Its tension is just 


manage after you once get 
the idea, which is more than 


machine I know of. It never 
gets out of order, and if 
needle breaks it must 


+ 


Je 


| 
i 


from very rough usage Il 


deed. It will do all kind 
of work equally well, from 


| the lightest lace work up to 
| the heaviest canvas. 


And it 
is so casy in running that | 
often work at it for hours # 
a time, with less fatigue than 
would be caused by halt-an- 
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hour’s walk. And as the | 
Willcox & Gibbs does with | 
the greatest ease everything | 
I had found so much trouble | 
in attempting on the other | 
machines, ‘you will not | 
wonder that I gladly gave 
them both, at the end of the 
trial month, in part payment 
for my Willcox and Gibbs. 
Ever since that time it has 
been my most efficient ser- | 
vant in an emergency. 

Only last week we were 
going to a party, and Lizzie 
came to me in great trouble 
because she }:ad inked her 
skirt that matches the pretty 
polonaise you saw her wear- 
ing at Mrs. Carson’s. Well, 
I just got down my fashion 
magazine, found a pattern, | 
ran out and bought the ma- | 
terial, and in two hours we 
had everything right, and 
Lizzie was delighted, I assure 
you, for she would not have 
missed that particular party 
on any account. 

Perhaps you will say: 
Yes, but the seam ravels 
out. Now, my dear, there 
are twenty sewing machine 
agents within a _ stone’s 
throw of you will say the 
same thing—have been din- 
ning it into the ears of 
the public for years,—so 
that if the seam did ravel 
out, when properly sewn, 
not a Willcox & Gibbs ma- 
chine would be sold in aj 








month. But don’t listen to 
these agents. Many of them, 
while crying out, “it ravels, 
take good care to have on: 
in their own homes for their 
wives and daughters. [| 
you want impartial testi- 
mony on this point, go to 
those who have used thi- 
machine, and who know al! 
aboutit by experience. Why, 
do you know, dear, that in 
our street I can count a 
dozen persons who have ex- 
changed various machines fox 
the Willcox & Gibbs within 
the past three months? But | 
won’t mislead you into think- 
ing that if you sew with too 
tight a tension, the stitches 
will not break and rayel. 
So, too, lock-stitch seams 
break and gape open if the 
double tensions are not care- 
fully regulated. 

Some people think that as 
the Willcox & Gibbs is so 
easy to learn they need not 
take the slightest trouble 
about it. Now if they will 
only do as I did, study it a 
little, and bear in mind a 
few of the simplest rules, 
they will never be troubled 
about the stitches ravelling. 

It is a great comfort to 
me, I assure you, to have a 
sewing machine that I can 
always turn to without any 
misgivings or worry, one 
that I feel is not killmg me 
by inches, Whether it has 
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a grand name or not. And | the Willcox & Gibbs is de- 
I have felt this now for more | cidedly the most elegant and 
than a year, and do not want | beautitul machine made, and 


any patent treadle or patent | an ornament in any room. 


anything now I possess my Remember me to , ete, 
darling ‘ letter G.” Your ever affectionate friend, 
I almost forgot to say that S M , 








THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


GENUINE AMERICAN MADE 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND OR TREADLE) 
Is SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME, 


No payment need he made —— Better Sewing for 
until afler the trial, at Ge oS Household Purposes is 
satisfactory references are Mp, oN done by the Willcox 
given; but many prefer to //S aS and Gibbs than by any 
pay rather than refe y to " Vy & SJ \" other Sewing Machine 
their friends; in such be \ ~2\\\ in existence. 
cases the money paid in | iz \ \ ec = 

Machines of other makers 


Jarded i full, ould he \\* RST )] token ya exchange. Easy 
Machine be returned at the VY Ws cs «*. Send for the Tllustrated 
end of the trial month, A \ pL ay Price List; select a suitable 
. — : style of Machine, and the chap- 
guarantee to this effect is SSS 5 ter entitled “ Terms, &c.,” on 
stamped on every invoice, = page 12, will give full particulars 


Willcox § Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
150, CHEAPSIDE, EC. eae 
135, REGENT STREET, W. j LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS :— 


BELFAST—Roinppet & Co. LANDPORT—J. Suervett, 
BIRMINGHAM —T. 8. Toneove. | LEEDS—R. M. Berea. 
BRADFORD—J. Parkinson. LEICESTER—H. Ger. 
BRISTOL—J. S. Witiway. LIVERPOOL—Oxton & Co. 
CANTERBURY—T. Wark & Co. NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE — Bary: 
CARDIFF—Cross Broruers. BRIDGE & Co. 
CHELTENHAM—Streexz & Co. NORTHAMPTON—J. & G. Hicorys. 
CORK—aArxirvs Bros. NORWICH—Bvcxinenam & Sons. 
DERBY—W. Srevenson. PLYMOUTH—4J. R. Cutsuerr. 
DEVIZES-— G. Ssiru. RYDE—M. H. Getto. 
DUBLIN—R. L. Hvenes. SOUTHAMPTON—C. Istep & Co. 
EXETER —S. East. SOUTH SHIELDS—J. Enpcar. 
GLASGOW—Guimwapr & Co. TROWBRIDGE—J. Rison & Co. 
HASTINGS—Atpextren & Co. TRURO—R. Crarxr & Co. 
IPSWICH —Meapows & Bennertr. | WEYMOUTH—H. Wuer rr. 


And in all other Towns. 
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ROTECTION FROM FIRE 


LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 





KEATING'S 


GOUGH LOZENGES 


are recommended by the 
most eminent of the faculty 
as the 
BEST AND SAFEST 
REMEDY for COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, &c. 
They contain no narcotic, 
and can be 
VSED BY THE MOST DELICATE: 


Sold by every Chemist, in boxes, 134d. and 2s. 9d. 


K FATING'S INSECT DESTROYING 


POWDER, KILLS BUGS. 


EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING 


POWDER, KILLS FLEAS. 


EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING 


POWDER, KILLS BLACK BEETLES. 














EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING 


POWDER, preserves Furs and Woollen Fabrics from Moths. 





HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive 
Insect. and is perfectly harmless to the smallest animal or bird. 
May be obtained from ali Chemists, in Packets, 1s. and 2s, 6d. each, 
or free by post, grunes 
HOMAS KEATING, 
79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, AND BATTERIES. 


Aself applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to noxious medicines or other remedies. 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
tases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphiet “ Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 168, Regent Street, London, W. 





¢.H. JONES, 
D. D. 5, 


Sup lies ARTIFICIAL 
at prices much less 
than the usnal charges of the 
omy ssion, being the actual 
These Teeth are 
puavenived to fit perfectly, 
masticate with ease, and last 
a lifetime. 


‘Sets from 1 to 10 Guineas. 





Note.—Painless Dentis 
—Nitrous oxide Gas - 
ministered daily by G. H. 
JONES, Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, with the greatest 
success, for the painless ex- 
traction of Teeth. 


Le FgnsOnes 
APS1.GE RUSSELLS! 


N.B.—“ DENTISTRY: its Use 
and Abuse,” by G. H. Jowns, price 
2s. 6d. (explains J << or’s 
system), may be had of Ex1ior 
Srockx, Paternoster Row, or 
any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 


Hovurs FRoM 10 TILL 5, AT 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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DEATH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 


WITH THE CONSEQUENT 


LOSS OF TIME AND MONRY, 


PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 


Bul Passengers Assurance Companp 


AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s.insures £1,000 } 


at Death, or an allowance at the rate of £6 
per Week for Injury. 





£650,000 have been paid as Compensation ; 


ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policy Holders becoming 8 
Claimant each year. 





PARTICIPATION IN REALISED PROFITS! 


Ali Insurers who have paid Five continious Premiums are allowed a reduction of 
Ten per Cent. on future payments. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents 
or at the Offices, 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Chairman—J AMES CLAY, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Tue Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P. 
Secretary— WILLIAM J. VIAN. 














